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«Montana s C future as 
a Wheat State 


BY JOHN A. GURRY 


IFTY-FIVE million bushels may be 
set down as the wheat crop of Mon- 
tana for 1924, 12,000,000 bus winter 
wheat, 1,419,000 durum wheat and 
the remainder that choice dark 
northern spring wheat for which the 
milling industry has been paying the farmers of the 
state a premium for some years. The United States 
Department of Agriculture uses a smaller figure than 
55,000,000, but grain and milling men of Montana 
dispute it. They consider the 1924 crop the largest 


in Montana’s history. Certainly it was most satis- 
factory in cash return. 

Viewing the 1924 crop figures of Montana as an 
index to her future possibilities, and examining them 
in the light of past performance, it requires no 
stretching of the imagination to believe that here 
is one of the great potential areas for the nation’s 
wheat supply of the future. It will not be many 
years before that potential is translated into pro- 
ductive reality. 

Montana is, relatively speaking, a very young 
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A Dry Land Farm in the Gallatin Valley 


commonwealth. Statehood was granted her in 1889, 


so at the end of a third of a century as a state she 
stands fifth in the wheat production of the nation. 
Furthermore, she holds rank in her wheat quality 
not surpassed, or even equaled, by any state, as witness 
the premiums paid at milling terminals for her prod- 
uct. Her wheat production story is a simple nar- 
rative of constant and steady climb. 


HO, of the older generation, does not recall the 

geographies of a quarter of a century or more 
ago wherein was found a large white area covering 
that portion of the continent known today as Montana, 
Wyoming, the Dakotas and part of Nebraska? It was 
tagged “Great Desert”’—not that a desert was there, 
but because that was all the hydrographer who made 
the map knew of the facts. 

Times change; information enlarges the under- 
standing. ‘Today the rich bench lands of Montana are 
recognized as one of the best wheat growing areas on 
the planet. The restless spirit of the race sent forth 
the frontiersmen to settle the plains where the desert 
was thought to be. Like the mirage that flits ahead 
of the traveler in the prairie on a hot day, the “desert” 
lifted as settlers came, and by 1900 it had disappeared. 
Where it had previously been portrayed on the map, 
settlers’ cabins began to appear and here and there a 
field under cultivation. 

Of course, the early pioneers to Montana were the 
trappers, the miners and the stockmen. But even with 
them there came that indomitable spirit of the farmer 
who occasionally sought out a place on the plain 
where he could commune with Nature by digging the 
ground and planting the seed to see what it would 
produce. Some of the early Montana farmers had 
faith that wheat would grow there, and they kept up 
experimentation until, in 1900, they were able to re- 
port a wheat crop total of 1,929,000 bus. Today, only 
24 years later, they show a total 28 times that, and 
an increase of 2,800 per cent is not a bad record, 
even in wheat raising. 


N THE years following 1900 another factor entered 

to help bring the wheat growing possibilities of 
Montana to the attention of millers and the world in 
general. The public domain allotted for settlement 
under the homestead laws had been growing gradually 
smaller, and Montana was one of the last sources of 
the so-called free land. Publicity brought the adven- 
turous spirit, and scores of sections of land were set- 
tled. Settlers had to produce some sort of crop. The 
easiest seemed the most desirable, and most of them 
became wheat farmers, which then meant something 
between gamblers and soldiers of fortune. But Na- 


ture smiled upon them, and from 1900 to 1919 there 
were abundant harvests on fields where the crudest 
sort of farming methods were used. 

The Montana wheat crop had reached a total ex- 
ceeding 10,000,000 bus in 1909. By 1915 it had jumped 
to the 40,000,000 mark, and the stride continued. 
Farmers went “wheat mad.” Then the bubble burst. 
Drouth, which visited all the Northwest in 1919, took 
a terrible toll in Montana. Scores of farmers lost all 
they had been able to make in their few years there, 
but they did not lose faith in Montana as a producer 
of wheat. Those who refused to be counted out by 
that blow came back stronger than ever in 1920, and 
every year since there has been a record wheat crop. 

Montana’s position as a wheat growing state is 
assured. The only problem is when the potential 
will have reached anywhere near the limit to which it 
is possible to carry it. Montana wheat quality has 
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made that statement certain. Just as are those of 
any other commodity, wheat values are easily and 
accurately determined. Millers are business men, not 
sentimentalists. They grind the flour that satisfies 
their trade and holds it. When necessary they go to 
the uttermost corners of the earth to get raw material. 
It is what the consumer wants that the trade pro- 
duces, for in the final analysis the consumer pays thie 
freight. And that is what has happened, is happening 
and will continue to happen as to Montana wheat. 

Farmers there, under ordinary rules of the gam:, 
have a geographical handicap in freight haul. But 
with the premium for their wheat which the quality 
has insured them, they are able to grow wheat, even 
with the same relative acre yield, on a parity wil) 
their competitors in acreage nearer grinding terminal .. 
And the crop total will be lifted just as fast as tl» 
land can be brought to a state of cultivation and cro) s 
grown. This may not happen within the decade enc 
ing in 1935, but there are plenty of millers and grai, 
men in Montana who believe that 100,000,000 bi; 
wheat will be marketed from this state by that dat: , 
and that 90 per cent of it will be No. 1 dark norther | 
spring. 

Considering the wheat potential of the state, ther 
are 30,000,000 acres that are classed as available fo 
wheat raising. But cut this in two, figure the whea 
land as 15,000,000 acres, then discount one third, an: 
still there would be 10,000,000 acres, a million mor: 
than the acreage seeded by the farmers of Kansa 
when they lifted their mortgages some years ago wit! 
a wheat crop of 180,000,000 bus. The 30,000,000 acre 
is a tract greater than Iowa, Illinois or Wisconsin 
Even the smaller estimate would be sufficiently larg: 
to hide some of the old colonial commonwealths. I: 
area, therefore, Montana has a formidable outlook a 
a wheat state. Will it ever produce 100,000,000 bus 
If there should be seeded only three times as much a: 
was harvested last year, and the return per acre wa: 
the same, it would easily pass the 100,000,000-bu mark 
But last year’s acreage return is under the normal 
period average, barring only the drouth year of 1919 


Pp OSSIBLE wheat acreage is a secondary factor to 
the miller. The important fact to him is wheat 
quality. Answering the question as to quality, per- 
haps no better evidence on the Montana quality can 
be found than the tests made by Dr. Henry C. Taylor, 
head of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, for one 
of the large Minneapolis milling companies within the 
past year. During a period of two months he tested 
147 carloads of hard spring wheat to determine the 
(Continued on page 459.) 
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Dry Land Farming at the Foot of the Montana Mountains 
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‘Willie Bill Hooper,” said Old Dad Fetchit 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, “is out cam- 
saignin’ for a big idea he’s got an’ dropped 
n the other day to see if mebby he couldn't 
spellbind me to favor it. What he allows to 
lo is to put a guv *ment tax on gasoline, an’ 
vhen the money’s been raised, give it out to 
farmers so’s to make up the difference 
between how much they got for their 
wheat an’ how much they'd ought 
to have got ef their judg- 
ment hadn’t petered 
out on them in guessin’ 
the market. ‘Well, 
Willie Bill,’ I says 
when he had ended 
oratin’, ‘it’s certainly 
a plumb fool scheme, 
y but ef you care to run for 
Conégress on it, I'll bet you a 
/ sack of “‘Fetchit’s Pride” against a 
\ ailful of cockle burrs you'd get elected.’ ’” 








+ 











UP TO THE EXCHANGES 
rt‘ HE invitation to conference on the subject of in- 
ordinate grain speculation extended by millers to 
b ards of trade not only speaks for the milling indus- 


try but accurately reflects public sentiment. In the 


reply of the grain exchanges, and more particularly in 
tle spirit of co-operation shown by the Chicago Board 
o! Trade, will be demonstrated the sincerity or lack 
o! it in the expressed disapproval of those organiza- 
tions for the violence of price fluctuations of the past 


several weeks. In the present situation, a stand pat 


attitude will mean that sooner or later the whole struc- 
ture of futures trading must come to grief. 


The chief difficulty in bringing about measures of 
veform in the grain markets is the one least frequently 
mentioned. Very simply, it is that a large proportion 
of the membership of the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
‘o a lesser extent of other exchanges, is primarily 
nterested in encouraging public speculation. This is 
nerely a case of where the treasure is there the heart 
is also, Fluctuations are created by outside gambling 
in grain, and outside gambling is stimulated by violent 
fluctuations in prices. Cause and effect change posi- 
tions with lightning-like rapidity, and each change 
pays a commission. 

It is because of this that every real cure for specu- 
lative market ills is pronounced inoperable*or destruc- 
tive. In instance, the simple plan of registering prices 
for an increased number of delivery months, or even 
for every month in the year, is declared impractical 
because it would so disperse interest that incentive to 
speculate would be reduced. The elongated price wave 
as compared with the jump from December to May 
and from May to July would bring the game within 
smaller limits, and the money hazarding banker and 
barber would look elsewhere. 

This simply means that, on the part of a certain 
large proportion of exchange members, there will be 
no welcome for any measure which will really accom- 
plish what the public demands shall be accomplished— 
the preservation of the value of future trading with- 
out those evils which periodically make it economically 
destructive. Whatever is accomplished toward this 
end will necessarily involve the complete rout of that 
part of exchange membership which looks upon the 
machinery of grain trading as merely so much gam- 
bling paraphernalia. This can be brought about only 
through close combination of all elements representing 
legitimate trading, millers, smaller exchanges, the in- 
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telligent public and that part of the membership of 
the Chicago Board of Trade which is not too blind 
to see the handwriting. 

Millers have presented the opportunity for confer- 
ence and correction by and within the trade itself. 
Those who believe that mere soft pedaling and quiet- 
ing the current agitation will serve now as it has served 
before are blind and stupid. With the increasing 
interest in marketing methods, a system which peri- 
odically sets aside normal laws of supply and demand 
in the interest of the rake-off is certain not to be 
endured. It is a time for compromise and accommo- 
dation on the basis of good sense. 





TROUBLE IN THE BALKANS 

ROM The Northwestern Miller’s London office a 

cablegram last week brought first news of the 
apparent purpose of the Greek government to impose 
a prohibitive tariff on imports of foreign flour. It is 
proposed to increase the rate of duty eighteen 
drachmas per one hundred and forty pound bag, mak- 
ing a total duty on flour of nearly four times the pres- 
ent rate of ten drachmas per one hundred kilos. At 
current exchange the drachma is worth about one tenth 
of its face value of 19.3 cents, but at last report it 
was accepted in payment of duty at five for one, gold 
basis. 

In view of the fact that the proposals now under 
consideration do not contemplate a corresponding ad- 
vance in the rate of duty on wheat, it is fairly clear 
that the political influence of Greek millers is back of 


' this new plan to deny the use of foreign flour to the 


people of Greece. It seems also a fair assumption 
that they have become discouraged with the prospect 
of barring imported flour through the imposition of 
impossible chemical tests. A few weeks ago it ap- 
peared they would be successful in this plan, but the 
vigorous protests of other interests led to an ad- 
journment of the new regulation until June 1. Doubt- 
less if the government can be persuaded to impose a 
prohibitive duty on flour, the more tricky scheme of 
forbidding its entry through unfair acidity tests will 
be abandoned. 

There is no sound economic reason behind these 
proposals to bar imported flour from Greek markets. 
On the contrary, foreign milled flour, much of it from 
America, has been an important contribution to the 
country’s bread supply, selling on its merits of quality 
and cost. If the efforts to bar it, either through impo- 
sition of chemical tests or a high and discriminatory 
rate of duty, are successful, the people of Greece will 
find that they have merely denied to themselves their 
best source of flour supply and placed their loaf wholly 
under control of the selfish interests of home millers. 





WHAT ABOUT THE CODE? 
T THE recent meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation, one hundred and fifty millers partici- 
pated in the phrasing and final adoption of a code 
of ethics for the flour milling industry. The text of 
the code has since been printed in trade publications 
and distributed as a circular communication from the 
office of the Federation. So far as adoption and 
dissemination of the code is concerned, the incident 
now is history. 

What further will result? Either the code, which 
is merely a simple statement of the fundamentals. of 
sound milling, will become a live force in the industry, 
or it will take its place in the dusty file of brave reso- 
lutions through which millers have from time imme- 
morial declared their faith and their purposes. In the 
one case, milling may mark April 16 as the natal day 
of a new spirit in the trade; in the other case, the 
date itself will mean nothing and the resounding decla- 
ration of intents and purposes will be forgotten save as 
it may from time to time be resurrected to supply 
editorial “copy” in exposition of what might have been. 

“Harmony,” said Sydney Anderson, the Federa- 
tion’s president, “is possible only if we are able to 
bring out the spiritual forces behind our actions.” 
Previously President Anderson had expressed himself 
as doubtful if mere agreement upon the rules of sound 
milling conduct is not impractical theorizing, contain- 
ing only limited possibilities of material gain. Yet 


no man better knows or can better present the close - 


relationship between the spiritual and moral forces 
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and actual practical accomplishment. In his brief 
term of service to the trade he has brought to it noth- 
ing of greater worth than his urging that it should 
translate its yearnings into striving and its striving 
into accomplishment. 

It is the action of the individual miller that will 
determine the success or failure of the present effort to 
codify good milling. If the individual reads the new 
code, remarks that it “is very well expressed” and casts 
it aside to turn to the day’s details, no worth while 
gain will be made. Or if, being in disagreement with 
a word or a clause, he therefore rejects the whole, 
the result will be equally barren. Even if, in a half- 
hearted way, he accepts the code as being a splendid 
ideal for the other fellow, but believes his own com- 
pliance hardly worth the trouble, the industry will 
continue to live in the fog of its own indifference. 

Presumably the Federation has plans beyond the 
mere act of publication to secure millers’ adherence 
to the principles which it has adopted. Nothing better 
deserves its greatest efforts; no accomplishment would 
contribute more to the prosperity of the industry the 
future of which it holds in its keeping. If through 
command of some beneficent force it could secure 
signed and sealed agreement to these simple principles 
by every miller in the country, the brighter days for 
milling would not be afar off but here and now. 

No such power exists, nor can the trade’s organiza- 
tions and the trade’s publicity forces do more than 
plead. The only thing which will make the new code 
effective as a live force in the industry is for each 
miller to’sign it and seal it as his own rule of conduct. 





MILK—AND BREAD 


The per capita consumption of milk increased twelve 
per cent in the United States from 1913 to 1923.—News Item 


TT position of milk in the dietary is little different 
from that of the products of flour. Both are near 
perfection in foods; together they supply every ele- 
ment required by the body. They appeal to the appe- 
tite of most normal persons. Yet the consumption of 
milk has gained an eighth in ten years, while flour, so 
far as any available figures show, has done no better 
than hold its own. 

It is true that flour consumption suffered because 
of war-time urgings to save wheat; and it can hardly 
be disputed that distaste for the nauseous cereal com- 
pounds from which war bread was made reacted un- 
favorably upon appetite for bread, even when the all 
wheat loaf was again permitted. How much these 
factors have influenced subsequent bread eating cannot 
even be estimated. It is clear that milk did not share 
in the misfortune. 

It is a curious thing that milk suffers so little from 
criticism by self-appointed “health” authorities, while 
white flour offers an ever ready target for their at- 
tacks. The experiences of larger cities in their efforts 
to secure reasonably pure and wholesome milk is proof 
that a very large proportion of the nation’s milk supply 
is unwholesome. Where milk production is supervised 
and milk constantly tested, only a moderate percentage 
of dairies secure “white list” rating. So low is the 
average quality and cleanliness of raw milk that pas- 
teurization is general in cities. What must be the 
character of the millions of gallons of milk sold where 
inspection is unknown? 

Yet milk from its barnyard background of filth, 
unclean containers and unlimited germ carrying power 
is taken on faith and its consumption increases, while 
flour, a perfectly hygienic food, is constantly assailed 
as destructive of teeth, a cause of appendicitis, creator 
of malignant cancer, and a score of other equally 
preposterous lies. These charges find lodgment in the 
average mind, Probably one out of every four or five 
people who regularly eat white bread really believe 
that it is not as healthful as bread made from whole 
wheat. A lesser proportion believe it to be absolutely 
harmful to health. 

Milk, with all of its variation in quality and clean- 
liness, rides high in public favor. Flour, of unques- 
tioned purity, is increasingly on the defensive. The 
consumption of milk grows at the cost of other foods. 
There is no certainty that the tendency is not toward 
less per capita consumption of bread. Flour should 
not have to be defended. The combined force of mill- 
ers and bakers would, if properly applied, be sufficient 
to place bread in an unassailable position. What is 
to be done? 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Apr. 26 Apr. 28 
1924 1923 
051 225,020 


Apr. 25 Apr. 18 


Minneapolis ...163,212 170,498 18 





5, 
Bt. Pal occece 8,009 6,731 12,398 12,545 
Duluth-Superior 12,640 2,870 7,595 16,035 
Milwaukee 6,500 6,650 2,500 2,000 
Wee éice0% 190,361 196,749 207,544 255,600 
Outside mills*.. 149,377 177,887 210,456 184,724 





8 374,636 418,000 440,324 





Ag’gate sprg.339,7 


St. Leouwls ..cc- 14,500 14,500 27,000 23,000 
St. Louist 30,700 34,600 45,800 45,100 
are 188,682 162,960 110,851 83,500 
CRIGRBO .nccces $1,000 20,000 34,000 20,000 
Kansas City... 78,100 97,085 


100,082 90,386 


. 244,398 254,232 266,701 283,260 






Kansas Cityt. 





Pree 16,969 19,575 16,400 
St. Joseph 24,111 . * : ae 
BORIMR cccecsce 21,866 15,027 24,445 
Wichita ...... 24,265 33,626 ...c0- 
WEED cvcescce 26,000 30,100 31,800 
. ie 54,960 





75,567 68,440 
8,634 8,835 


Indianapolis ° 
87,923 105,730 


Nashville** ,... 








Portland, Oreg. 29,043 35,953 33,885 
WORTEEE 2 scce se 16,473 35 29,369 
TROT. 640-0004 , 10,113 16,816 11,130 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 









Apr. 26 Apr. 28 
April 25 April 18 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...... 30 $1 33 40 
OE. PORE sesecsese 37 31 50 53 
Duluth-Superior .. 34 35 20 43 
Milwaukee ....... 54 55 21 13 
Outside mills* ... 42 43 52 52 
Average spring. ; 36 40 45 
Pe, DEE icctcves 23 42 45 
Mt. Teomisf .cccece 40 53 59 
Buffalo 68 67 50 
Chicago 50 85 50 
Kansas City ..... 60 51 73 
Kansas Cityt 45 53 64 
COMMBRR ccccvceces 64 7 71 
St. Joseph ....... 49 62 
PIE sce cecesces 54 37 53 
Wichita ..ccccses 40 50 ee 
Toledo .. 55 65 66 
Toledo{ 48 53 55 
Indianapolis ..... es as 43 34 
Nashville®® .....46 «- 52 48 53 
Portland, Oregon. 45 65 57 54 
See 31 9 40 56 
TROD asccovvecce 18 12 30 20 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by a group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
BUYS EASTERN FEED MILL 


Burrato, N. Y., April 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Eastern States Farm- 
ers’ Exchange, which recently bought the 
Buffalo plant of the Arcady Farms Mill- 
ing Co., will use it, beginning May 1, for 
the manufacture of its line of dairy, poul- 
try and horse feeds. The mill is being 
placed in condition to handle the large 
volume of feed and grain sold by the 
exchange. 

The purchase price was announced at 
a meeting of the Eastern States Farm- 
ers’ Exchange held in Springfield, Mass., 
on April 29, to have been $300,000. The 
exchange is an organization having 14,000 
farmer members representing the whole 
of New England. 

The mill is the largest feed mixing 
mill east of Chicago, and the largest co- 
operatively owned feed mixing plant in 
the country. It is economically situated 
for both the distribution and purchase of 
raw material and the finished product. 
It has a storage capacity of 150,000 bus 
grain, and has siding facilities for 55 
freight cars. 

The plant will be operated by the East- 
ern States Co-operative Milling Corpora- 
tion, which has recently been incorporat- 
ed in New. York state. Charles B. Lee, 
who has resigned as general manager of 
the Armour Grain Co., will become gen- 
eral manager and secretary of the new 
corporation. Howard Selby, Springfield, 
Mass., is president of the corporation, S. 
M. McLean Buckingham, Watertown, 
Conn., vice president, and Harry L. 
Lane, Springfield, Mass., treasurer. 

The Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change, which was founded in 1917, in 
1923 distributed 88,442 tons feed and 
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grain among its members which it pur- 
chased for them from private manufac- 
turers. In 1924, 103,000 tons were so 
distributed, and 1925 is showing an in- 
crease over 1924. 


M. A. McCartuy. 


FEED DEALERS ISSUE 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Harry D. Wilson, commissioner of 
agriculture, Baton Rouge, La., will wel- 
come the members of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association to their an- 
nual convention to be held at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, May 7-9. 

Apart from the routine business in 
connection with the association, several 
speakers of importance will address 
meetings of the members. Dr. L. G. 
Bidwell, president Feed Control Officials 
of the United States, will talk on the 
food and drugs act and the feed indus- 
try, while Professor Harry R. Lewis, 
Davisville, R. I., will take as his subject 
“The National Poultry Council.” There 
also will be an instructive talk on adver- 
tising by A. F. Seay, vice president Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis, entitled “Eth- 
ics in Advertising.” 

The convention will close on May 9 
with a business session for the election 
of officers. 








FARM LABOR SHORTAGE IN CANADA 

Although an exceptionally large num- 
ber of settlers‘and land workers have ar- 
rived in Winnipeg during the past two 


months, and have been distributed 
throughout the three prairie provinces, 
the labor outlook in western Canada is 
causing some anxiety. A shortage exists, 
which is becoming more pronounced as 
spring work gets into full swing. Wages 
now being offered average $30@40 month- 
ly, with board. 





LECTURE ON STEM RUST 

A highly interesting lecture on wheat 
stem rust was given in Winnipeg recently 
by Dr. D. L. Bailey, plant pathologist 
of the dominion laboratory, Manitoba 
Agricultural College. The speaker stat- 
ed that the four principles of control in 
this instance are those applied in turn to 
all problems in pathology, namely: ex- 
clusion, eradication, protection and im- 
munization. 





CORN PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 

There have been increased yields of 
corn in Australia in recent years. Since 
1918-19 the area planted has greatly in- 
creased, and the yields in 1922 and 1923 
were larger than they have been for a 
decade. 

The establishment of a glucose factory 
in Australia gave the industry a fillip, 
but last year the output of corn was so 
heavy that over-sea markets had to be 
found for a large quantity, and Great 
Britain filled the gap by taking, during 
the latter part of last year, some 2,500,- 
000 bus. ‘The smaller yield of wheat in 
exporting countries also is helping the in- 
dustry this season, since corn was re- 
quired for admixtures for bread making. 
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GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
BBeececs 155% 143% 145% 146% 
ee 153% 141% 143% 143% 
EEE 152% 140% 143% 144% 
BPscvces 148% 138% 140% 1414, 
Bee wease 144% 136 137% 138% 
BB. accce 149% 144% 141% 143 
Kansas City St. Louis 
April May July May July 
Dnaneee 147% 135% 157% 1391 
Bs aegen 145% 133% 155 137 
BE. cccee 145 132% 153% 136 % 
Bee ccves 142% 130% 149% 1345 
Sore 138% 128% 146% 1315 
. ere 143% 132 150% 136%, 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
April May July May July 
BBséecse Ben 158 145% 1454 
aa 159% 155% 142% 1431, 
BSrecrnes 159% 155% 142% 144 
BB. cccds 156 % 153% 139% 140 
BT. ccces 152% 150% 136% 37%, 
Serer 157% 155% 141% 142 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
April May July May July 
Bhocices 108% 112% 105% 105% 
a 110% 112% 102 105% 
BGcsccve 107% 110% 93% 103 1, 
Bevcscrve 104% 107% 96% 100 4, 
ae 102% 105% 94% 985, 
TB evcsces 106% 109% 99% 1024, 
OATS 
Chicago 
April fay - July 
BF. cccce 42 43% 
ee 42% 43% 
| eee 41% 43% 
nose ek 41% 42% 
ae 39.5% 41% 
Seesctss 40 5% 42% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
Seececee S500 112% 104% 105 % 
|) ee 111 110 103% 104% 
B84. cece 108% 108% 101 102% 
ee 107% 106% 98% 100% 
| See 104% 100% 94 95% 
| 108 106 99% 102 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
April May uly May July 
Beeccee 274% 276% 271% 273% 
Bervccvere 278 280 275% 277 
eee 276% 278% 273% 274% 
C—O 274 276 270% 273 
eee 270 272 267% 270% 
eee 268 271 267% 270% 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 lbs: 


May July 
P @ Beveeerrererr 11s 11d lis 10%d 
BOGE BE ctarvvvisivecs 12s 0d lis 11%d 
ME BS ic aseesevcaces lis10%d 11s10%d 
co eer eee lls 9%d lis 9%d 
©  Beeeeeeer es 0 lis 6d lis 6d 
SEE WE G5 soo eenbuese lis 64d lis 6%d 





WOLF CO. IS OWNER 
OF PARAMOUNT MILL 


The county court at Minneapolis has 
rendered a decision establishing the own- 
ership of the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa., in the Paramount Mill, Minneapolis, 
which has been in receivership since 1922, 
when, upon its completion, an attempt 
was made to operate it without sufficient 
capital. 

Suit was brought by the St. Paul Trust 
Co., trustee for the bondholders, for the 
purpose of having the machinery, which 
was installed by the Wolf Co., declared 
personal property and therefore exempt 
from foreclosure. The court held that 
the machinery was part of the realty, and 
that the title had passed to the Wolf Co., 
at the mortgage foreclosure sale on Jan. 
7, 1924. 

The Paramount Mill was a project of 
the United States Cereal Co., and stock in 
the enterprise was very widely dis- 
tributed. 





PRESENT LINSEED TARIFF DEFENDED 
Wasuincton, D. C.—President Coo- 
lidge has been urged by representatives 
W. H. Newton, Minnesota, and O. B. 
Burtness, North Dakota, Republicans, 
to allow present tariff duties on linseed 
oil to remain in effect. While the Presi- 
dent did not indicate the decision he 
would make, both representatives re- 
ported the conference satisfactory. 





American railroads, during the first 
three months in 1925, placed in service 
430 locomotives, a decrease of 231 com- 
pared with the number installed during 
the corresponding period last year, Lo- 
comotives on order on- April 1, 1925, 
totaled 315, compared with 520 during 
the first three months in 1924, ° 
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FLOUR IMPORT DUTY 
INCREASED IN GREECE 


Eighteen Drachmas Added to Existing Tax 
—ireck Importers Ask Millers’ Aid— 
Shuts Out Imported Flour 





The Northwestern Miller has received 
a cablegram from its London office stat- 
ing that it is understood on good au- 
thority that the Greek government has in- 
creased the flour duty by 18 drachmas per 
140 Ibs (45c bbl). 

This would be fatal to the foreign 
flour trade, since the duty on wheat has 
been left unchanged. Greek importers 
consequently ask millers in the United 
States and Canada to do their utmost 
to aid them in having the Greek govern- 
ment reconsider its decision. 

inquiries made at Washington, D. C., 
on this subject show that, although the 
Department of Commerce had received 
information that an increase had been 
mide, on account of Greece’s good wheat 
crop, it was unknown what rate had been 
ad »pted. 

‘The Millers’ National Federation has 
talen the matter up with both the State 
anl Commerce departments, but both ex- 
press the opinion that little can be done 
to prevent the proposed rise in the tariff. 

\ well-known New York export house, 
however, has received information from 
its representative in the Levant to the 
efiect that it is fully expected that the 
mutter will be satisfactorily arranged 
and that it superficially appears more 
important than it actually is. 

Following the recent regulations re- 
garding the acidity content of imported 
flour, the enforcement of which, after 
representations had been made on behalf 
of American millers and Greek import- 
ers to the United States .Department 
of Commerce, was postponed until June 
1, it would appear that it is the firm in- 
tention of the Greek authorities to pre- 
vent the importation of flour into Greece. 





CORN MILLERS COMMEND 
SECRETARY’S SERVICES 


Cuicaco, Irt.—A special committee of 
the American Corn Millers’ Federation 
has drawn up resolutions commending 
the services of T. M. Chivington who re- 
cently resigned the post of secretary. 
The resolutions composed by this com- 
mittee are as follows: 

“Resolved, by the members of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation, That 
it is with sincere regret and reluctance 
that we are compelled to accept the resig- 
nation of our secretary, T. M. Chivington, 
who through his untiring efforts and wise 
administration of the duties imposed up- 
on him through a period of several years 
has endeared himself to every individual 
member of the federation. 

“In the conduct of his office he has 
proven himself a man of unusual execu- 
tive ability, wholly devoted to the inter- 
ests 6f the federation, fighting its battles 
through several periods of depression, 
always with the optimistic vision of the 
man who, through personal magnetism 
and high character, wins the respect and 
confidence of his associates; be it further 

“Resolved, That we extend to Mr. 
Chivington our deep appreciation of the 
work he has so ably performed for the 
federation, and wish him success in the 
new and larger field of endeavor he has 
chosen.” 





CANADIAN PRICES DECLINE 
Toronto, Ont., April 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Since April 25 export prices 
of spring wheat flour have declined 35c 
bbl and a further drop is pending as a 
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Flour Demand.—The flour trade has not yet recovered from the effects of 
the wheat market catastrophe of recent weeks, and although wheat, during the 
past week, showed some tendency toward dignified behavior, flour buyers are 
still too timid to do more than a limited business to meet current consump- 
tion. Stocks are low, and mills report greater interest in ordering out flour 
on contracts. Some millers look for a buying spurt before the close of the 
crop year, provided always that the wheat market regains a proper complex- 
ion. Sales for July and August delivery are rumored, but without substan- 
tiation. Export business continues dull, and the opinion appears to prevail 
that Europe will be out of the market until the size and quality of the new 
crop are known. Germany bought too heavily last fall, and Russia’s needs 
seem to have been filled for the present. 

Prices.—The general level of flour prices is slightly lower than a week ago, 
though quotations of mills in the chief producing centers show strength, par- 
ticularly on the lower grades. Clears are 5@10c higher than at this time last 
week. Spring patents are about the same, hard winter patents slightly higher, 
and soft winter patents 5@10c lower. 

Production—There was a further decline in mill operations last week, the 
continuing effect of wheat market disturbances keeping production consider- 
ably below normal for thé season. Spring wheat mills of the northwestern 
states reported 35 per cent of capacity for the week ending April 25, against 
36 last week, 40 for the same week a year ago, and 45 two years ago. Hard 
winter wheat mills of the Southwest operated at about half capacity, and soft 
winter whéat mills of the central states at slightly more than that figure. 
Buffalo mills were more active than in the previous week, the percentage of 
operation being 79. 

Millfeed.—The millfeed market continues stronger than normal for this 
season of the year, and prices have a firm upward trend. Mills have difficulty 
in meeting current requirements, owing to light production. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., April 28.—(Special Cable)—The unsettled conditions de- 
stroy confidence. Business is consequently within narrow limits. Mills offer 
Canadian top patents at 48@49s ($8.11@8.28 bbl), export patents 46s ($7.78 
bbl), c.i.f., and Minnesota patents 44s 9d ($7.56 bbl) upward, but buyers hold 
off. No Kansas offers are reported. Australian mills ask 42s 6d ($7.18 bbl) ; 
resellers are accepting 42s ($7.10 bbl). Home milled straight run is selling 
equal to 44s 6d ($7.52 bbl), c.i-f. : 

Hamburg.—Hamburg reports business lifeless, with a tendency for hand-to- 
mouth buying, owing to a general belief in lower prices. As stocks are low 
and arrivals light, better business is expected shortly. Spot lots of Cana- 
dian exports bring $9.50@9.70 and Kansas patents $9.35@9.50; mill’s prices 


are $9.40@9.50 and $9.35@9.50, respectively, May-June shipment. 
C. F. G. RarKkes. 








Survey of the Crops 


Rainfall and lower temperatures in Kansas have resulted in notable im- 
provement in the winter wheat crop of that state, and somewhat more favor- 
able conditions are reported as to the winter crop of Oklahoma and Texas. 
Missouri and southern Illinois have enjoyed beneficial rainfall during the past 
seven days, and present indications in that territory are for a normal wheat 
crop. Conditions affecting both the spring and winter wheat areas of the Pa- 
cific Northwest are reported to be excellent. A large part of the winter acre- 
age, more than half in the case of Oregon, has been reseeded to spring wheat. 
Seeding is almost a month earlier than usual in western Canada, and acreage 
about the same as last year. The crop is in the ground in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, and seeding is well advanced in Montana. 











result of today’s decline in the wheat 
market. Sales are extremely light, with 
domestic business dull and prices un- 
changed. No sales of winter wheat flours 
are reported. Millfeed prices are steady. 
A. H. Batrey. 





NORTH DAKOTA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
The North Dakota Terminal Grain Ex- 
change has been incorporated at Grand 


Forks by P. E. Lee, secretary North 
Dakota Grain Dealers’ Association, O. L. 
Spencer and H. M. Webster, State Mill 
and Elevator. The exchange will be lo- 
cated in the office building of the State 
mill. The incorporators hope to build 
up a cash grain market at Grand Forks 
and, in time, bring about more favorable 
transit privileges for mills west of Min- 
neapolis. 
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P. ROTHROCK ADDRESSES 
ST. LOUIS GRAIN MEN 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—That troubles arising 
at the point of destination of export 
grain shipments are usually due to a mis- 
understanding of terms was the opinion 
expressed in an address by Philip Roth- 
rock, federal grain supervisor in the St. 
Louis territory, at a dinner given by the 
St. Louis Grain Club at the Statler Hotel, 
April 21. He recently spent eight months 
in European markets for the purpose of 
studying the methods of handling grain 
there. 

Mr. Rothrock pointed out that the 
function of the grain industry in this 
country is its assimilation and blending 
for export purposes, while in Europe the 
purpose of the grain trade is strictly its 
distribution. Even loading of the cargo, 
he said, is the principal thing demanded 
by the foreign grain buyer. 

Wilbur Christian, of the Grain Market- 
‘ing Co., was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the club for the balance of the year, 
succeeding the late Eugene J. Gissler. A 
page in the records of the club was de- 
voted to the memory of Mr. Gissler. 

The old millers’ excursions on the Mis- 
sissippi River were recalled by Roger 
Annan, and at his suggestion a committee 
was appointed to confer with the St. 
Louis Flour Club on the advisability of 
an excursion on the river during the com- 
ing summer. 

The meeting closed with a rising vote 
of fellowship to Chester L. Weekes, of 
the Weekes Commission Co., who will 
leave this market in a short time to en- 
gage in business elsewhere. 


BANKING INTERESTS TO 
REORGANIZE GAMBRILL CO. 


Battimore, Mp.—It is reported that 
Baltimore and Philadelphia banking in- 
terests plan to reorganize the C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., Ine., which formerly 
operated the Patapsco Flouring Mills, 
Ellicott City, Md. Should these interests 
be unsuccessful in this endeavor, they 
will try to rent the property to some 
other concern. It is believed that the 
interest on the first mortgage 7 per cent 
bonds, due May 1, will be paid. 





DR. BARNARD IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary and man- 
ager American Bakers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, was a Minneapolis visitor April 
24-27 en route home from the annual 
convention of the Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers’ Association, at Denver. Dr. Bar- 
nard was the guest of honor at a lunch- 
eon at the Minneapolis Club, April 27, 
given by Lewis F. Bolser, president 
American Bakers’ Association. Present 
at the luncheon were a number of Min- 
neapolis millers and bakers. 

Dr. Barnard told of the founding of 
the American Institute, its progress to 
date, plans for the future, and its hope 
to weld into one national organization 
the millers, the bakers and all allied 
trades that have anything to do with 
the production of a loaf of bread. 

INDIAN WHEAT CROP SHORT 

The Indian wheat crop is forecast at 
322,000,000 bus, compared with 364,000,- 
000 produced in 1924, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The amount reported is just about 
sufficient for home requirements, leaving 
little or no grain for export. The Indian 
people, however, are not dependent upon 
wheat as a food grain, and should good 
harvests be obtained from other crops, 
such as rice and millet, some Indian 
wheat may find its way to the world 
markets. 








‘ Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $7.95@ 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.50@ 7.95 
Spring first clear ...........- 6.55@ 7.05 
Hard winter short patent .... 7.75@ 8.15 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.25@ 7.55 
Hard winter first clear ...... @ veces 
Soft winter short patent...... 7.85@ 8.35 
Soft winter straight ........ 7.50@ 7.85 
Soft winter first: clear ....... 6.70@ 7.05 
Rye flour, white ............ 5.65@ 6.00 
| eS er 5.40@ 5.75 


*Includes near-by straights. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 28. 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery, 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
$8.20@ 8.40 §$....@.... $7.75@ 8.10 $8 
7.90@ 8.10 it: ite 7.50@ 7.80 R 
7.00@ 7.15 coc es de 6.75@ 7.10 7 
soe 7.50@ 8.40 7.40@ 7.75 8 
so @ee 6.70@ 7.50 6.90@ 7.25 8 
--@.. 6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.85 
oo@.. Pe 7.75@ 8.00 8 
o«@.. Je 7.40@ 7.75 s 
rer, eee so Gee 6.60@ 6.90 
5.75@ 5.85 Pers coas@edes 6 
4.50@ 4.60 «@ cee Terk Fire 6. 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 
Buffalo New York Baltimor Philade 
.50@ 8.85 $8.50@ 9.00 $8.50@ 8.75 $8.75@ 
-25@ 8.40 8.00@ 8.40 8.00@ 8.25 8.004 
50@ 1165 7.50@ 8.15 er. swe es 7.50@ 
.50@ 8.90 8.50@ 9.00 8°35@ 8.60 8.35@ 
.00@ 8.40 7.75@ 8.30 7.85@ 8.10 7.85@ 
o Basie s todlaae-< sneweree? 06.56 ev 
-50@ 8.85 ensocstt 8:150@ 8.75 ee Pre 
25@ 8.35 8.25@ 8.75 *8.00@ 8.25 *8.00@ 
cee Gees @ were. Pere et 
50@ 6.60 Ter. eet 6.40@ 6.65 7.50@ 
20@ 6.30 6.50@ 7.00 5.40@ 5.65 sob eN 20% 


Iphia 


lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Bosto Columbus tNashville 
SOG Bence Mace $8.25@ 8.50 $9.50@ 10.00 
8.50 vee, Pere 8.00@ 8.25 Tr Lees 
8.00 rr, frre wert Jie cose wees 
8.85 Ter? Leer 8.25@ 8.50 8.75@ 9.25 
8.35 ve, Leek 8.00@ 8.25 fe sie 
@ 8.35@ 8.60 10.00 @ 10.25 
8.50 a 8.10@ 8.35 8.50@ 8.75 
a coos Boss 7.50@ 7.75 

-@. cule -@ 

-@. yr -@ 
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FINLAND RESTRICTS 
IMPORTS OF FEED 


Effort to Prevent Spread of Foot and Mouth 





Disease Brings Severe Bagged 
Goods Regulations 


In order to prevent the spread of the 
hoof and mouth disease, the Finnish 
government has placed certain regula- 
tions on all shipments arriving in that 
country on and after April 6. 

Any shipment of goods in bags, con- 
taining material for human or animal 
consumption, or other use, must be ac- 
companied by certificates duly notarized, 
indorsed by a state official as to the 
notary signature being correct and viséed 
by the Finnish consul in New York, at 
a charge of $2. The certificates required 
are to the effect that the goods originated 
in a place where hoof and mouth disease 
was not prevalent, and that they had not 
been in contact with the disease during 
their transport to the loading point. It 
is further required that the bag should be 
certified as new or disinfected on ship- 
ment. 

A certificate is required for each bill 
of lading and, when duly viséed, should 
be sent to the shipping company’s office 
to be attached to the ship’s copy of the 
bill of lading. Consignments without 
this certificate will be declined entry in- 
to Finland and returned to port and 
stored at owner’s expense. 

The Finnish consul at New York has 
intimated that indorsement of the no- 
tary’s signature by the county clerk, or 
other state official, will be unnecessary, 
provided that the indorsement of such 
notary’s signature has already been once 
received by him. 

Copies of the actual certificate have 
not yet been received from Finland, bat 
the Finnish consul has prepared a cer- 
tificate which is the one required until 
copies are received from Finland. 

Sales of flour to Finland by north- 
western mills in recent months have been 
confined largely to durum products, so 
that semolina millers are particularly af- 
fected by the new regulations. 





RETAIL BAKERS ISSUE 
PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


A tentative program for the conven- 
tion of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, to be held at Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 1-3, has been issued and contains 
many items both interesting and enter- 
taining. 

On the afternoon of June 1, Professor 
Joseph A. Lambeth will be in charge of 
a fancy cake exhibit, while in the evening 
both the musically and terpsichoreally 
inclined will be catered to, as a singing 
contest between the St. Louis Bakers’ 
Singing Society and the Milwaukee Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Singing Society will be fol- 
lowed by a dance. 

On June 2, the morning will be devot- 
ed to the business of the association, such 
as the report of officers and appointment 
of committees, and Joseph Poehlmann 
will give his presidential address. He 
will be followed by W. H. Farley, Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., with an ad- 
dress on progressive merchandising. In 
the afternoon the ladies will be banished 
on a motor trip through the parks and an 
inspection of the Eline chocolate plant, 
while the men get down to business and 
hear talks by C. J. Kremer and Eugene 
Lipp on “The Model Bakery at the Dairy 
Show,” and “The Value of District Meet- 
ings.” In the evening a banquet will be 
held in the Fern Room of the Pfister 
Hotel. 

“Window Dressing and Store Decorat- 
ing,’ by R. G. Crossette, the Denison 
Mfg. Co., and “Training Sales Girls,” by 
Miss M. J. Gibbons, of The Fleischmann 
Co., will be the subjects of addresses on 
the morning of June 3, and in the eve- 
ning the last talk of importance will take 
place when J. M. Hartley will speak on 
“The Better Future of the Association.” 





TRADE CONDITIONS IN HONDURAS 

New Orteans, La.—The foreign trade 
bureau of the New Orleans Association 
of Commerce has undertaken an inves- 
tigation of conditions in Honduras. 
Press dispatches relating to a new revo- 
lution in that country have caused ex- 
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porters to be alarmed about shipments, 
but information from reliable sources is 
said to indicate that the disturbances are 
not serious. The present government is 
credited by many with having made con- 
siderable progress in establishing trade 
relations with the world. The rebels, it 
is said, are being led by a defeated can- 
didate, reported to be in Nicaragua, 
waiting for the revolt to assume propor- 
tions that might warrant his appearance 
in the field. 





REYNIER VAN EVERA, NEW 
CORN MILLERS’ SECRETARY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Reynier Van Ev- 
era, who will succeed T. M. Chivington 
as secretary of the American Corn Mill- 
ers’ Association, is one of the largest 
brokers of flour in the United States. 
He has been connected with the flour 
business since 1902, all of which time has 
been spent in Kansas City. While the 
bulk of his trade has always been in 





Reynier Van Evera 


wheat flour, he has also developed a con- 
siderable following in corn products of 
all classes, buckwheat flour, prepared 
pancake flour and semolina. He _ has 
served as secretary of the Western Corn 
Millers’ Bureau since 1914. 

Mr. Van Evera will continue his bro- 
kerage business without change. Addi- 
tional clerical help will simply be added 
to care for the increased duties imposed 
by the new office. 

The new secretary was born Aug. 11, 
1878, at Davenport, Iowa. He attended 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, and the 
Minnesota School of Business, Minne- 
apolis. He is married, and has a family 
of four children. 





CHEMISTS AND MILLERS 
PLAN JOINT MEETING 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Sydney Anderson, 
president Millers’ National Federation, 
will address a joint meeting of members 
of the Association of Operative Millers 
and the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, June 3. Both of those organi- 
zations will hold their annual conven- 
tions at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, the 
first week in June. This should be a great 
opportunity for millers and chemists to 
meet and discuss their respective diffi- 
culties. 

Passenger associations have granted 
fare-and-one-half rates to the meetings, 
based on the certificate plan, which means 
that unless 250 certificates are validated 
at the convention, full fares will be 
charged. The tickets will be on sale at 
all railroad stations after May 28. The 
return trip can be made at any time 
prior to June 11. Any one attending 
should buy a regular one-way ticket, ask- 
ing the agent for a certificate. 

The 1925 convention will be the thir- 
tieth annual meeting of the Association 
of Operative Millers. A program of ex- 
ceptional interest, with varied subject 
matter, has been prepared. It includes 
visits to the St. Louis mills, when oppor- 
tunity will be given to inspect a number 
of different types. Apart from the busi- 
ness of the association there will daily 
be two or more talks by men recognized 





as experts on a greatly diversified num- 
ber of subjects of undoubted importance 
to millers, such as: “Is the Wheat Supply 
Meeting the Millers’ Requirements?” ; 
“Preparing the Mill Mixture for the 
Rolls”; “Safety—Persons and Plants,” 
and “Progress Made in Controlling Hu- 
midity and Temperature in Flour Mills.” 

The chemists’ program is equally inter- 
esting although, naturally, the subjects 
chosen to be discussed differ from those 
of the millers. Visits will be paid to two 
bakeries and one mill, while the Washing- 
ton University laboratories will be in- 
spected. That the chemical difficulties 
arising during the life of a grain of wheat 
will be thoroughly discussed is shown by 
naming a few of the talks that will be giv- 
en: “The Effect of Climatic Conditions on 
the Quality of Hard Red Spring Wheat” ; 
“Science in the Mill”; “Ash of Wheat and 
Flour”; “More Science in Experimental 
Baking”; “The Baking Test.” 

The two associations will hold a joint 
banquet at the Statler Hotel on June 3, 
when an entertainment will be staged 
both during and after the banquet. 





ARGENTINE FLAX AND 
GRAIN CROPS SHOW CUT 


A cut of nearly 7,000,000 bus in the 
estimate of the 1924-25 Argentine flax- 
seed crop is reported by the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. Pro- 
duction is now estimated at 45,076,000 
bus, compared with the January fore- 
cast of 51,966,000, and the 1923-24 crop 
of 58,584,000 bus. 

The estimate of the wheat crop is 
slightly reduced, being 191,139,000 bus, 
against 191,433,000 reported in January, 
compared with the 1923-24 production of 
247,036,000 bus. 

The new estimates of oats, barley and 
rye are somewhat above the January 
forecasts. The oats crop is placed at 53,- 
462,000 bus, against the previous forecast 
of 50,981,000, and the crop of 1923-24 of 
81,457,000 bus. Barley production-is now 
estimated at 6,981,000 bus, against 6,889,- 
000 forecast in January and the 1923-24 
crop of 12,056,000 bus. The rye crop is 
estimated at 1,456,611 bus, against 1,378,- 
000 in the January forecast, and the 
1923-24 crop of 4,368,000 bus. 





FIRE DESTROYS KEITH 
ELEVATOR IN CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A fire which started 
just before midnight, April 22, com- 
pletely destroyed the Keith elevator and 
annex, owned by the Keith estate here, 
causing an estimated loss of $2,500,000. 
The cause of the fire has not been deter- 
mined, but it was first noticed by a 
bridge tender who saw flames coming 
from the top of the elevator. It was still 
burning by the afternoon of April 23 
although fire fighting forces had it under 
control. 

The Keith elevator and annex had a ca- 
pacity of 2,300,000 bus, and was under 
lease to the Grain Marketing Co. Prior 
to that the Rosenbaum Grain Corpora- 
tion had operated it for 20 years. It was 
of wood construction and it is doubtful 
if it will be rebuilt, as the property on 
which it was situated is very valuable. 

The Grain Marketing Co. had stored in 
the elevators 1,935,000 bus oats, and 129,- 
000 bus rye. There will be considerable 
salvage, but the loss to the grain is esti- 
mated at $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 


FLOUR TRADE DULL IN CIENFUEGOS 

Crenrvecos, Cuna, April 14.—The flour 
business here is very dull, and conditions 
in general are depressing. What flour 
is being sold is being bought directly 
from the mills by bakers, and importers 
are apparéntly'*making no~ attempt to 
take the business out of the. hands of the 
smaller trade. 

The price at which Cuban sugar is 
being sold, 2%c, is greatly restricting 
trade in the islandj.as it barely covers 
the farmers’ cost of production. 

The majority of banks are owed large 
sums by sugar farmers, who are not in a 
position to liquidate their accounts, and 
it would appear that this is the principal 
reason for the present quiet condition of 
the Cuban flour markets. 


Luis MENENDEZ BLANCo. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 
ARE REPORTED SMALL 


The total wheat stocks in Canada, o1 
March 381, were about 80,000,000 bus les 
than on the same date last year, accord 
ing to a telegram received by the Unite: 
States Department of Agriculture fron 
the dominion bureau of statistics. Las 
year’s stocks, however, were the highe: 
on record, and those reported this yea 
are only slightly lower than those fi 
1923, while they are somewhat abo, 
those for 1922. 

Stocks of wheat in farmers’ hands ar 
the lowest since 1920, the amount r 
tained being but little more than suff 
cient for spring seeding. Deliveries t 
country elevators during the week end 
ing April 3 were the lowest recorded du: 
ing the season, which indicates that onl 
small quantities may be expected fron 
this source. The supply in commercia 
channels, however, is sufficient to cove 
domestic needs and to allow moderat: 
shipments. 

Wheat stocks in Canada on March 31 
in bushels (000’s omitted), with com 
parisons: 


1922 1923 1924 1925 
Elevators .... 58,339 69,620 111,589 73,55 
Flour mills .. 4,000 7,000 6,000 
Farmers’ 
eee 41,649 54,771 70,755 39,22 
Transit by rail 10,999 8,397 14,149 8,30 


Total stocks 114,987 139,788 202,493 121,08 

Stocks of other grains in Canada o1 
March 31, in bushels (000’s omitted) 
with comparisons: 





1922 1923 1924 1925 
Oats - 175,610 191,718 283,516 183,48: 
Martegy ..<.. 21,554 25,429 30,119 30,33 
Flaxseed 2,188 1,742 4,265 6,° 
Be Sek kbeaae, e8eee  wsase ‘eee0% 6,32 


CONTINENTAL ANGLING 
FOR PACIFIC PLANTS 


SeatrLte, Wasu.—It is believed that 
negotiations are pending here for the 
acquisition by the Continental Baking 
Corporation of large bakeries in Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





A DIGESTIBLE FEEDING MATERIAL 
PirrssurcuH, Pa.—That a mixture of 
barley and oats produces more digestible 
feeding material than either grain when 
used alone is indicated by the results of 
demonstrations staged during the past 
two years under the direction of H. B. 
Musser, grain extension specialist of the 
Pennsylvania State College. 

In several counties, varieties of oats 
were used with Alpha barley and it was 
found that a mixture of this barley and 
Cornellian oats gives a greater amount 
of digestible feeding material per acre. 
Alpha barley is a late maturing variety 
and Cornellian oats a medium to early 
maturing one. 





SACCHARIN CHARGE DISMISSED 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—After five years of 
litigation the government has failed to 
prove that saccharin, a substitute for 
sugar, is harmful to human health. Dis- 
trict Attorney Curry last week dismissed 
charges of misbranding the product in 
violation of the pure food act against the 
Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis. 
While the alleged misbranding was only 
a misdemeanor, the litigation was of far- 
reaching effect, for had the government 
won the case it would have been empow- 
ered to prohibit the further use of sac- 
charin in foods. 

e 


NEW MEXICAN ORDER ON INVOICES 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxra.—The Mexican 
government has advised flour millers and 
other commodity shippers of a new order 
that requires goods being shipped from 
the United States into Mexico to carry 
invoicés showing net prices only. Dis- 
counts and deductions will not be allowed 
in the future, and when the consul at the 
border finds that such are made he is 
instructed to restore the amounts. 








ANOTHER BAKER BUYS GOULD SYSTEM 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Equipment and the 
permission to use the Gould system of 
cake manufacture have been purchased 
by C. F. Hathaway & Sons, Boston bak- 
ers, according to George Gould, presi- 
dent America’s Quality Bakery, Kansas 
City, and perfecter of the system. 
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OHIO MILLERS IN 
ANNUAL MEETING 


adopt Code of Ethics and Business Practice 
of Federation—Sydney Anderson 
Makes Notable Address 


Co.umsus, Onto.—The outstanding 
feature of the annual meeting of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association here, April 
92-2}, was the address of Sydney Ander- 
son, president Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, at the fellowship dinner, and the 
supplementary remarks by B. W. Marr, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Federation. The talk by Mr. Ander- 
son vas an inspiration to all who heard 
it, aid it is to be regretted that it could 
not ave been listened to by every miller 
in the state. He brings to the industry 
the :dvantage of an outside point of 
view of one heretofore not familiar with 
the illing business, but who has had 
wide experience in the study of industrial 
prob ems. 

Tl: election of officers resulted in the 
selec ion of George A. Graham, Lancas- 
ter, 1s president, F. W. Kibler, Mount 
Oral, vice president, and Frank H. Tan- 
ner, treasurer. The secretary is ap- 
poir'ed by the board of directors. 

A resolution was passed indorsing the 
cod: of ethics and business practice 





pas:ed by the Millers’ National Federa- ° 


tion and adopting it for the state asso- 
cia. on. The attendance was smaller 
tha: usual, and composed mostly of the 
rep esentatives of small mills, and this 
ma possibly have been occasioned by 
ho! ‘ing the meeting so soon after that 
of se Federation in Chicago. 

! resident Anderson brought a message 
f .ptimism, pointing out features of the 
ii) ing problem, as contrasted with other 
industries, which tend to make its solu- 


39 


tion simpler than might appear to be 
the case. For example, it is concerned 
with only one raw material,—wheat,— 


the conversion of which into flour has 
become mechanically standardized; the 
riss involved in carrying this raw ma- 
terial have been minimized through a 
system of hedging which does not obtain 
in all other trades; there is no obso- 
lescence in either the raw material or its 
produet; changes in styles do not take 
plice nor, if it is properly cared for, 
need there be any deterioration in either 
the raw material or the product. Fur- 
thermore, manufacturing is on orders al- 
ready taken, with no undue accumula- 
tion of stocks in anticipation of them; 
sales are on a cash basis, usually with 
shipment specified for a certain time. 
On the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness the problems are comparatively 
simple. 

The principal troubles in the milling 
business have been made by millers them- 
selves and arise from excess capacity and 
the desire to reduce costs by increased 
operation. This has led to concessions 
in order to get a larger volume of sales, 

nd has been a fruitful source of de- 
moralization. As these troubles are of 
their own making, they can be corrected 
f millers have the will to do so. 

Among some of: the evils which have 
grown up were mentioned selling below 
cost for long deferred delivery, making 
pecial terms, the use of premiums, do- 
nations, and too ready a belief in rumors 
nd reports as to what others .were doing. 
\s a first step in remedying these con- 
ditions certain rules;the code of ethics, 
have been set up embodying the con- 
ensus of opinion as to how the industry 
hould be conducted. It is expected that 
in carrying out these measures still other 
neans may be discovered which will be 

elpful in securing the result sought. 

Mr. Marr re-enforced these remarks 
oy pointing out that the Federation, like 
iny other association, consisted simply 
‘f its membership, and whatever was ac- 
complished would have to be done indi- 
vidually, and that without the support of 
individuals the association itself has no 
means of accomplishing anything. 

There were a number of other inter- 
esting addresses on the program: “The 
Romance of Flour Milling,” by A. P. 
Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation; “The Grain Markets in Ret- 
rospect,” by K. V. Nicol, Grain Mar- 
keting Co., Chicago; “County Agents and 
Their Duties,” by Alfred Vivian, dean 
College of Agriculture, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; “Importance of Research Work,” 


by O. C. Ruggles, College of Commerce 
and Journalism, Ohio State University. 

J. C. Adderly gave an interesting talk 
on “Millers’ Mutual Insurance,” sketch- 
ing the history of the development of 
this kind of insurance from its beginning. 
T. J. Hanley spoke for the millers on 
“Our Troubles and How We Meet 
Them.” 

Although the association has lost some 
mills during the past year, owing to the 
heavy mortality and discontinuance of 
business among small mills since the war, 
it still numbers 203 regular members and 
45 associate, which is nearly one half of 
the total number of mills now operating 


in Ohio. 
W. H. Wiacrn. 





L. E. MOSES IS HONORED 


Southwestern Millers’ League Presents Lov- 
ing Cup to Former President 
for Service 


Kansas City, Mo.—A large silver and 
gold loving cup was sent last week by 
express to L. E. Moses, who is at his 
winter home in California, by the South- 
western Millers’ League. The trophy 





was authorized at the last annual meet- 
ing of that organization as an apprecia- 
tion of the service rendered by Mr. 
Moses during the 10 years he was presi- 
dent of the league. 


He bore the burden 





of many battles for the good of south- 
western milling, and was largely respon- 
sible for the present success of the trade 
body which he headed. 

The cup, which was executed by the 
Jaccard Jewelry Co., Kansas City, bears 
the following engraved inscription: 


PRESENTED TO 
L. E. Moses 
BY THE 
SouTHWwesTERN Miiers’ Leacue 
IN DEEP APPRECIATION OF 
DEVOTED SERVICE. 
1914 1925 


Mr. Moses is now retired from active 
milling, although he is still chairman of 
the board of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City. He was formerly presi- 
dent of that company. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





CREAM OF WHEAT CO. WILL 
RESIST COMMISSION ORDER 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—The Cream of 
Wheat Co., Minneapolis, has been or- 
dered by the Federal Trade Commission 
to discontinue certain methods of main- 
taining prices which are held to be un- 
fair competition. 

The commission found that the com- 
pany used various methods to enforce its 
system of standard resale prices for its 
products. Some of these methods were: 
refusing to sell to collective purchasers 
or buying pools of independent stores as 
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distinguished from recognized chain 
stores under one ownership; refusing to 
sell its product in carload lots and at car- 
load prices when such purchases were for 
the purpose of dividing the shipments 
with other customers. The respondent, 
according to the findings, co-operated 
with its customers and others in securing 
information as to dealers cutting prices 
on its products, and acted on such in- 
formation by refusing further sales to 
such offending dealers unless they agreed 
to maintain respondent’s prices there- 
after. 

The findings assert that respondent’s 
policy of naming and enforcing adher- 
ence to minimum resale prices for its 
product has enhanced the price of such 
cereal foods to ultimate consumers. 

The attorney for the company states 
that the company will appeal from the 
commission’s decision. The company does 
not control prices, he explained, merely 
reserving the right to refuse to sell to any 
customer who fails to observe certain 
facts conditional to the sale. The com- 
pany denies that it is violating, in any 
way, any trade law. 





CANADIAN PARLIAMENT TO 
CONSIDER PROTEIN CONTENT 


Toronto, Ont.—The order paper of 
the present session of the Canadian 
House of Commons contains the follow- 
ing resolution, which is waiting for de- 
bate and parliamentary action: 

“Whereas, Canadian hard spring wheat 
varies greatly in amount of protein con- 
tent, a factor which alone is responsible 
for a spread in value between wheats of 
the same grade of from Ic to 45c per 
bu; and 

“Whereas, Such difference in protein 
content can be determined only by a 
milling test which is not within the reach 
of the producer; and, 

“Whereas, The profit by way of pre- 
miums on cars of such high protein wheat 
passes under our present system almost 
entirely into the pockets of millers and 
middlemen; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
house, in the coming revision of the Can- 
ada grain act, unless otherwise indicated 
in writing by the shipper or his agent, 
provision should be made for issuing, in 
addition to the usual inspection certifi- 
cate, a certificate of protein content.” 





MILLION BUSHEL ELEVATOR 
PLANNED FOR KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Officers of the Co- 
operative Wheat Marketing Association 
of Kansas and the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
way have signed a contract whereby the 
railroad will construct an elevator in 
Kansas City with a capacity of 1,000,000 
bus wheat. Plans are to be made so that 
a second unit for additional storage of 
1,000,000 bus can be built. The cost of 
the first unit is to be in the neighborhood 
of $500,000. 

The contract calls for completion of 
the first unit in time for the 1925 wheat 
crop. It is probable, however, that it 
will not be ready to receive grain until 
late in the fall. The site has not been 
definitely decided, but it will be some- 
where in the Chicago & Alton yards in 
the East Bottoms district. The railroad 
company will give a long time lease to 
the wheat marketing association. 





RUSHTON TO EXPAND PIE 
BUSINESS TO SIX CITIES 


Kansas City, Mo.—Six more cities, 
besides Kansas City and Omaha, will be 
entered by the George Rushton Baking 
Co., Kansas City, according to present 
plans. The company last week purchased 
the plant and equipment of the Poe Pie 
& Pastry Co., and the pie baking equip- 
ment of the Jay Burns Baking Co., Oma- 
ha. The former plant is being remod- 
eled and an addition is being built. The 
new plant will be placed in operation 
about May 15. 

The purchase will give ‘the Rushton 
company an output of ‘10,000 pies a day 
in Omaha and of 15,000 in Greater Kan- 
sas City. Other sweet goods and also 
bread are baked in: the latter plant. 

The other six cities to which the Rush- 
ton company will extend its operations 
have not been announced. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS 
OF FLOUR IN MARCH 


Russian Shipments Made March a Good 
Month—Substantial Reduction Expected 
After April Figures Are Published 


Toronto, Ont.—The effects of the 
heavy sales of flour to Russia in Feb- 
ruary are reflected in the exports from 
Canada for March, details of which have 
just been issued by the bureau of statis- 
tics, Ottawa. The following table, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted), 
tells the story: 





Eight months 


c—March ending March 

To— 1924 1925 1924 1925 
United States... 31 nae 158 15 
United K'’gdom 374 221 2,903 2,099 
Other countries 991 1,163 5,496 5,450 
Totals .osecse 1,397 1,385 8,558 7,565 


The February sales to Russia amounted 
to 1,450,000 bbls, a large part of which 
was shipped in March and therefore in- 
cluded in the foregoing figures, other- 
wise the month would have been one of 
the leanest for Canadian mills in re- 
cent years. 

April will also show the influence of 
Russian shipments, the contracts having 
been completed in this month. In spite 
of an extraordinary fall in the price of 
flour after the Russian orders were 
booked, the mills concerned have not had 
any difficulty in making deliveries. 

With that business out of the reckon- 
ing and with sales to private buyers in 
Great Britain and the Continent at their 
present low ebb, a substantial reduction 
in exports of flour may be expected. 
Bookings for May are slender in com- 
parison with previous years. There is a 
chance that the wheat market will steady 
itself, in which case the export trade 
should revive, as European buyers are 
thought to be waiting for settled markets 
to replenish their stocks. 

A. H. Barey. 





MISSOURI FEED TAX HAS 
APPARENTLY BEEN PASSED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Missouri apparent- 
ly has a feed tax as a result of the action 
of the last legislature, but no one seems 
to know just what it is. At first it was 
announced that action on the proposed 
bill had been impossible because of the 
deadlock on more important legislation 
which existed during the last days of the 
session. In response to inquiries, how- 
ever, C. V. Topping, secretary South- 
western Millers’ League, received the fol- 
lowing information from Jewell Mayes, 
secretary of agriculture for Missouri: 

“Amendments to Missouri feeding- 
stuffs act as finally passed by the last 
legislature will, on becoming effective in 
July, add a 5c ton registration fee on 
live stock and poultry feeds, payable 
semiannually in July and January, with- 
out any sticker stamp tax whatsoever.” 

As no copies of the law are available, 
Mr. Topping does not know whether bran 
and shorts will be included under live 
stock feeds. If so, the method of paying 
the tax will probably cause additional 
clerical work for both millers and col- 
lectors. The original bill called for either 
a $25 annual brand registration fee or a 
10¢ ton tax on all feeds with the excep- 
tion of those for poultry. 


ANOTHER MILL EQUIPPED 
WITH ROLLER BEARINGS 


Kansas Ciry, Mo,—Every point of 
friction in the newly equipped 1,000-bbl 
plant of the Lukens Milling Co., Atchi- 
son, Kansas, will be furnished with Tim- 
ken roller bearings, according to the local 
office of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, through which the machinery 
was purchased. This will be the second 
mill in the world to be so equipped. The 
first was the Pioneer Flour Mills, San 
Antonio, Texas, where it is said the re- 
duced friction has resulted in a saving 
of about 2c bbl since the new unit of.the 
plant was started late in 1924, 

A four-story brick building is being 
constructed in Atchison to house the mill- 
ing machinery, the old building to con- 
tain cleaning machinery and packers 
upon completion of the plant. The mill 
will be closed several weeks this summer 
for the installation, which will be com- 
pleted in August. 
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FEDERATION ISSUES BULLETIN 
ON TRADEMARK DECISION 





Result of Gold Medal Dispute of Vital Importance — Federation 
Board Considers Information Should Be Given 
Federal Trade Commission 


Cuicaco, I1t., April 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—A bulletin has been issued 
today by A. P. Husband, secretary Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, to members of 
the Federation, containing a statement 
by E. S. Rogers, Federation counsel, re- 
garding a recent court decision in an 
action brought by the France Milling 
Co. against the Washburn Crosby Co. on 
the use of the trademark “Gold Medal.” 
The statement is as follows: 

“The circuit court of appeals, second 
circuit, at New York, on April 6, 1925, 
decided a case originally brought in the 
district court by the France Milling Co. 
against the Washburn Crosby Co. This 
case had to do with the trademark ‘Gold 
Medal.’ 

“The Washburn Crosby Co. adopted 
the trademark ‘Gold Medal’ prior to 
1880 for straight flour, The France 
Milling Co. adopted the trademark ‘Gold 
Medal’ for buckwheat and pancake flour 
in 1905. The Washburn Crosby Co, ap- 
plied its ‘Gold Medal’ trademark to pan- 
cake flour in 1923. The France Milling 
Co. then sued the Washburn Crosby Co., 
alleging ownership of the ‘Gold Medal’ 
trademark as applied to pancake and 
buckwheat flour, and asked that the 
Washburn Crosby Co. might be enjoined 
from using the ‘Gold Medal’ mark on 
these goods. 

“The Washburn Crosby Co. answered 
by asserting ownership of the ‘Gold 
Medal’ trademark as applied to flour of 
all descriptions, and filed a counterclaim 
against the France Milling Co., asking 
that it might be enjoined from using the 

_ ‘Gold Medal’ trademark on any flour 
product. 

“The district court granted the France 
Milling Co. the injunction it sought, and 
denied the Washburn Crosby Co. its in- 
junction. 

“The circuit court of appeals affirmed 
the decree of the district court. The 
basis of the court’s decision was that 
straight flour and pancake flour are dif- 
ferent commodities, each supporting an 
independent trademark right. The Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. owns the ‘Gold Medal’ 
trademark for straight flour and the 


France Milling Co. owns it for prepared 
pancake flour, was the court’s decision, 
because the two commodities are differ- 
ent. 

“The decision in this case is of enor- 
mous interest to the milling industry, 
and it is important that millers recognize 
the fact that the court has held that 
straight flour and pancake flour are, in 
law, different goods.  Inferentially, 
straight flour and cake flour, biscuit flour 
and other flours for special culinary pur- 
poses are also different goods. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that valuable mill brands 
may be used by manufacturers of these 
special products without liability to the 
miller, and if the miller should there- 
after attempt to use his mill brand upon 
these special goods he is liable to be en- 
joined. 

“Prudence requires that if any miller 
has an intention of marketing any spe- 
cialties in the future and desires to use 
his mill brand as a trademark upon them, 
he should take immediate steps actually 
to apply the mill mark to these goods 
before any one else does so. It is not a 
question of registration or of enlarging 
the registration certificates to include 
other goods, but of actual application of 
the trademark to the goods and the use 
of the trademark on these goods in the 
market.” 

Members of the Federation who own 
trademarks the use of which they con- 
sider likely to be extended should avail 
themselves of the opportunity offered by 
the Federation, which carries out such 
registration for $25 per brand. 


TRADE COMMISSION’S QUESTION NAIRE 


A meeting of the Federation board of 
directors at Chicago, on April 15, consid- 
ered the questionnaire blanks recently 
sent to millers by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The board decided that, 
while it was not mandatory to comply 
with the request of the commission, it 
seemed desirable that the information 
sought should be given by millers, where 
this could be done without too great an 
expenditure of either time or money. 

S. O. Werner. 








ADVANCED BID MADE 
FOR LIBERTY MILLS 


Nasnvitite, Tenn.—A further bid has 
been made for the Liberty Mills which 
were offered for sale, April 18, by auc- 
tion on receivership proceedings from the 
chancery court. The Fourth and First 
National Bank, Nashville, the mill’s larg- 
est creditor, made a bid of $130,000, but 
J. R. Hale & Son, Nashville grain ship- 
pers, have offered $5,000 more. 

This will result in a resale as, under the 
rules of the court, advanced bids may be 
made at any time before the sale has 
been finally confirmed. The resale has 
been set for May 2. 

Joun Lerrer. 





CANADIAN BISCUIT FIRM 
ISSUES NEW CAPITAL 


Toronto, Ont.—Christie Brown & Co., 
Ltd., biscuit manufacturer, Toronto, an- 
nounces a refunding operation whereby 
an issue of $1,000,000 7 per cent cumu- 
lative redeemable preference shares, par 
value, $100, is offered to the public, with 
accrued interest, at $98 per share. A 
limited amount of common stock of no 
par value is also offered at $22 per share. 

This company is one of the oldest in 
the business in Canada. It was founded 
75 years ago by William Christie and has 
had a successful career. It is now in- 
corporated under a federal charter, the 
main purpose being to liquidate the in- 
terest of the William Christie estate. 

A. H. Bamey, 


ST. LOUIS MILLERS AND 
BAKERS TO ORGANIZE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—-After listening to an 
address by Dr. L. A. Rumsey, of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
on what is being accomplished in that 
city and the state of Illinois, a gathering 
of approximately 30 wholesale bakers and 
millers at the Mission Inn on April 24 
decided to form a permanent organiza- 
ction to further the increased use of bread. 

Dr. Rumsey outlined the progress 
which has already been made in Illinois 
in getting the co-operation of doctors, 
nurses and other influential interests in 
the advocacy of the use of white bread, 
and he also told of the good emanating 
from the Chicago Dough Club. Imme- 
diately following his address G. Manewal, 
of the Manewal Bread Co., was elected 
permanent chairman of the organization 
and a motion was adopted instructing 
him to appoint a committee to consider 
the question. As soon as this committee 
makes its report another meeting of all 
interests will be called. The initial meet- 
ing was confined to wholesale bakers, 
millers, machinery houses and one or two 
other interests, but it is intended to in- 
vite into the organization all those who 
are interested in furthering bread con- 
sumption in St. Louis. 

The committee appointed by Mr. Mane- 
wal is composed.of: representatives: from 
each group in attendance at the meeting: 
While there were no retail bakers pres- 
ent, they will, of course, be taken into 
the organization. ‘The committee is as 


, follows: 


George N. Meissner, General Baking 


Co., Walter Freund, Freund Bread Co., 
and Albert Welle, American Bakery Co., 
wholesale bakers; Michael Hoffmann, 
Hoffmann Pastries, retail bakers; John 
Becker, Nafziger Baking Co., cake bak- 
ers; B. F. Wallschlaeger, Washburn Cros- 
by Co., and John Burns, Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., millers; C. L. Russell, Amer- 
ican Bakers Machinery Co., bakery ma- 
chinery manufacturers; R. L. Riley, Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers’ Association; J. J. 
McCarty, The Fleischmann Co; W. G. 
Martin, Jr., The Northwestern Miller. 

In addition to those named in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, all of whom were pres- 
ent except Mr. Hoffmann, the following 
attended the meeting: B. T. Wartman, 
Piggly-Wiggly Stores Co; Leslie Mane- 
wal, Manewal Bread Co; Benjamin 
Heckemeyer, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ 
Association; R. J. Mehan, B. H. Thoman, 
C. W. Stevens and H. H. Beecher, The 
Fleischmann Co; F. C. Pulliam, North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co; T. W. 
Remmers, American Bakers Machinery 
Co; Harry Less, George P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co; C. J. Hezel, Hezel Milling Co; 
P. J. McKinney and R. G. Penn, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co; Arthur Leonhardt, 
Saxony Mills; William Pralle, Pralle 
Bakery Co; G. Papendick, Papendick 
Bakery Co; W.’°P. Gordon, C. J. Fall- 
inger and W. P. Garcelon, Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc. 





TEXAS FLOUR DEALERS 
TO FORM ORGANIZATION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A meeting of mill 
representatives, held in Dallas, Texas, 
took the first steps to organize an asso- 
ciation of flour distributors within the 
state. Its membership is to include all in 
the state, whether they represent local or 
outside mills. The organization will bear 
the name of either the Texas Flour 
Trade Association, or the Texas Flour 
Club, and will have its headquarters at 
Dallas. 

The rapid growth in Texas, during the 
past few years, of the market for flour 
and feed has induced many mills to at- 
tempt to develop territory there, so that 
conditions have become highly competi- 
tive, and this has tended to the forma- 
tion of this association, which will have 
as its purpose the promotion of better 
understanding and trade conditions 
throughout the state. The plan will be 
put before representatives attending the 
Texas bakers’ convention at Fort Worth, 
Texas, April 27-29, and should it be 
adopted, monthly meetings will be held. 

At the initial meeting, the following 
mill representatives were present: J. 
Meizenheimer, Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas; H. A. Masters, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City; H. R. Cramer, Washburn Crosby 
Co., Kansas City; Peter Derlien, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; 
E. A. Johnson, E. A. Johnson Co., Dallas, 
Texas; William K. St. Claire and Leo V. 
Wieser, both of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis. 





LONDON CABLES INDICATE 
POOR INDIAN WHEAT CROP 


Lonpon, Ene., April 22.—Official fig- 
ures from the United Provinces, one of 
the largest wheat growing districts of 
British India, forecast a reduction of 
16,000,000 bus from last year for this 
year’s crop. 

As the figures for the Punjab, India’s 
largest wheat growing district, in normal 
years producing about one third of the 
total crop, show a reduction of 42,000,000 
bus, or 30 per cent, it would appear that 
India will have no exportable surplus of 
wheat for the coming year—in fact these 
figures would indicate that it will be nec- 
essary for her to import wheat this year. 





PRICE OF BREAD DECREASED IN PARIS 

Paris, France, March 28.—Effective 
April 7, the price of bread in Paris will 
be reduced to 3%4¢ Ib. This is consequent 
to the fixing of the price of flour by the 
advisory commission at $88 ton against 
the former $91.20. This flour contains 
20 per cent of imported wheat, the price 
of which has fallen from $76.80 to $72.60 
ton. There has also been a decline of $2 
ton in domestic wheat. 


April 29, 1925 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
ISSUES ANNUAL REPORT 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., in its an- 
nual report for 1924, shows a net profit 
of $3,221,100, compared with $2,703,636 
in 1923. This was equivalent, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to $8.01 on common 
stock, whereas in 1923 the equivalent 
earnings were $6.01, 

During the year there was expended 
for standard developments the sum of 
$381,015, for upkeep of buildings and 
machinery $1,464,976, and there was set 
aside to reserve $633,625, all of which 
amounts have been charged against earn- 
ings. 

During the year considerable new de- 
velopment was carried out, this work be- 
ing consistently devoted to the extension 
and improvement of the various lines of 
the company’s products. General dev:!- 
opments have been made in flour mill, 
saw mill and power transmission m1- 
chinery. 


LOS ANGELES TO HAVE 
LARGE NEW BAKERY 


Los Ancerrs, Cat.—It is reported here 
that details are being prepared for a new 
$1,000,000 wholesale baking plant to |e 
established in Los Angeles which will |e 
one of the largest in California. Articles 
of incorporation have been filed for tle 
undertaking, which will be known as tle 
Pacific Southwest Bakeries Corporatio: . 
The corporation’s attorneys have ar- 
nounced that further details will be is- 
sued of the firm’s intentions as soon : 
their plans are perfected. 

The temporary board of directors co1 
sists of Patrick J. Cooney, Arthur ( 
Vage, Richard Cantillion, R. C. Huntin 
and Lorraine Heighway. 


GENERAL BAKINGCO. BUYS 
PROPERTY IN BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp.—The General Baking 
Co. of New York has acquired title to tw: 
extensive pieces of property here. The) 
are situated on the corner of North Ave 
nue and Harford Road, and have consid- 
erable frontage on both thoroughfares. 
The price paid for the property is re- 
ported to be $67,500, and it is believed 
that the company will commence work at 
an early date to erect a large, modern 
bakery, costing approximately $500,000. 


MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. 
TO BUILD NEW ELEVATOR 


Burrato, N. Y.—The contract for the 
erection of the superstructure of the new 
$1,000,000 elevator of the James Stewart 
Grain Corporation was awarded to the 
Monarch Engineering Co., of Buffalo. 
This company, of which H. R. Waite is 
president, was one of six bidders, the 
remainder being out-of-town concerns. 

The site of the new elevator is on the 
outer harbor off Hamburg Turnpike, on 
property bought from the Lehigh Valley 
Railway, and it will be the first elevator 
to be situated in that section. 

The contract calls for a storage annex 
of 1,100,000 bus capacity and complete 
equipment. Two movable marine towers 
and a four-track loading shed are to be 
provided, as well as slips for deep draft 
lakegoing freighters. 

The substructure contract, which was 
awarded to the Barnett & Record Co., 
Minneapolis, is nearly completed, and 
work on the superstructure will be start- 
ed at once. 














CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
March, 1925, as officially reported, 
amounted to 21,589 tons, valued at 
$567,899. Of this amount, 21,026 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the seven months from Aug. 
1, 1924, to March 31, 1925, Canada 
exported 117,795 tons of bran, 
shorts, etc., valued at $3,106,675, 
of which 104,144 tons were export- 
ed to the United States. 
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OBSERVE “CODE OF ETHICS” 


At least one substantial interior Min- 
nesota mill intends to live up to the code 
of ethics adopted at the recent meeting 
of the Millers’ National Federation in 
Chicago. The management of this mill 
has sent a copy of the code to its branch 
offices, with instructions to its repre- 
sentatives to work toward the ideals set 
forth. 

The company’s letter reads: “We will 
go on the theory that our common sense 
competitors want to improve business 
conditions just as much as we do, so 
that, regardless of what some other mill- 
er may or may not do, we will do our 
part by living up to the ‘Code of Ethics 
and Business Practices’ to the best of 
our ability.” 

This is the right spirit and, if other 
mills are doing the same, it augurs well 
for the future. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour.—Millers, while not pessimistic 
as to the future, are all unanimous in 
saying that present conditions of the 
floir market are as bad as they could 
possibly be. The wide fluctuations in 
wheat have destroyed all confidence on 
the part of flour buyers, and it is next 
to impossible to do business with them. 
Only those in urgent need will buy. 

There is still a lot of high-priced flour 
on mill books. Millers are making every 
effort to get these orders cleaned up. 
Shipping directions, however, are as 
scarce as new orders. Mill representa- 
tives are being urged by their principals 
to concentrate on directions for the time 
being. They realize that, with winter 
wheat harvesting only a few weeks off, 
it is essential that these old bookings be 
gotten out of the way. 

Clears.—While. patents are dragging, 
clears are active, due largely to the light 
production. Clears are wanted by rye 
mixers and bakers. One mill sold a car 
of first clear this week in New York at 
10c bbl more than it received for second 
patent. ‘ 

Export.—A little scattering export in- 
quiry is reported. One lot of 2,000 bags 
of export patent was worked to the 
United Kingdom, and one or two other 
smaller parcels. . 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

April 28 Year ago 
Short patent, 
cotton 


Standard patent ..... 7.90@8.10 6.30@6.60 
Second patent ....... 7.55@7.80 6.10@6.35 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.25@7.50 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute .... 7.00@7.15 4.60@4.90 
*Second clear, jute... 4.35@5.15 3.25@3.80 


*140-Ib jutes. 

Durum.—Semolina prices were ad- 
vanced 25c bbl by Minneapolis..millers 
April 28, to the basis of 5c lb, bulk, for 
No. 2, and 4%4¢ for No. 3 and durum 
fancy patent. Sales in the last week were 
negligible. Macaroni manufacturers re- 
port demand for their products as at a 
standstill and, consequently, they are not 
in the market for semolinas. In the mean- 
time, orders on mill books are dwindling 
and fresh buying ought to set in soon. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
25 was $1.3614@1.5914, and of No. 1 dur- 
um $1.2914,@1.464%4. No. 1 amber closed 
April 28 at $1.383,@1.55%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.31%,@1.42%. 

In the week ending April 25, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 20,- 
027 bbls durum products, compared with 
30,979 the previous week. 7 
P Rye flours, while not active, are mov- 
ing more freely than wheat products. 
The demand is-somewhat spotted, how- 
ever. Some millers report sales as light, 
while others say they are doing more than 


a year ago at this time. Prices have de- 
clined to a basis where they ought to be 
attractive. 

On April 27, pure white rye flour was 
quoted at $5.75@5.85 bbl, pure medium 
at $5.25@5.35, and pure dark at $4.50@ 
4.60, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
but the advance in rye on April 28 prob- 
ably brought these prices up at least 
10c bbl. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 14,037 bbls flour, compared with 
11,740 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13 were in operation April 28: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 
South, Phoenix, Graham and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., B, C (one half), E 
and rye mills. 


difficulty in disposing of the compara- 
tively light receipts of high protein 
wheat. Premiums have fallen off prob- 
ably 3@4c bu in the last week, which is 
the best indication of the state of the 
market. No. 1 hard spring is quoted at 
4@46c bu over May, No. 1 dark northern 
8@45c over, and No. 1 northern 2@40c 
over. 

Based on the close, April 28, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.31 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.28; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.31, No. 1 northern $1.28; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.29, No. 1 northern $1.26; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.16. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
25 was $1.43%@1.79%4, and of No. 1 
northern $1.42%@1.49%4. No. 1 dark 
closed April 28 at $1.447%,@1.72%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.437%,@1.45%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on April 25, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1925 1924 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark .....38,624 3,832 3,708 1,088 
No. 1 northern.3,229 1,115 1,278 52 
No. 2 northern. 884 1,760 1,857 297 
Others cecvevees 3,937 6,630 7,188 1,437 
Totals cesses 11,674 13,337 14,031 2,874 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to April 25, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 





A shipment of 10 Carter disc separators to the Quaker Oats Co. This 
company has been using Carter separators for some years, and this shipment 
of large machines is additional equipment. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

April 19-25 ..... 548,700 163,212 30 
Previous week .. 548,700 170,498 31 
Year G60 .ccceoe 564,600 185,051 33 
Two years ago... 561,100 225,020 40 
Three years ago. 546,000 213,865 40 
Four years ago.. 546,000 259,155 47 
Five years ago... 546,000 234,155 43 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 4,540 bbls last week, 1,700 
in the previous week, 3,492 a year ago 
and 1,428 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

April 19-26 ..... 374,190 157,386 42 
Previous week .. 432,390 184,618 43 
Year ABO ...ecee 426,690 222,854 62 
Two years ago.. 386,100 180,329 47 
Three years ago. 413,790 172,250 41 
Four years ago.. 408,990 174,735 42 
Five years ago.. 424,260 149,765 35 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Ca- 
No. pac- -—Output— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Mch. 21 62 72,315 207,768 230,833 6,120 1,388 
Mch. 28 62 72,315 209,777 218,694 6,749 1,377 
April 4 62 72,315 194,384 198,217 6,038 1,224 
April 11 61 72,065 191,792 226,270 4,278 485 
April 18 61 72,065 184,618 212,389 3,347 1,911 
April 25 53 62,365 157,386 189,520 5,253 2,085 

Wheat.—The dullness in flour is having 
a depressing effect on the demand for 
cash wheat at Minneapolis. Millers are 
not showing the interest in arrivals that 
they were, though consignees have no 


period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis ..82,611 79,123 105,592 78,246 
Duluth ....... 93,591 27,751 61,184 38,971 
Totals ..... 176,202 106,874 156,776 117,217 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks.$23.00@ 24.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.15@ 3.20 


Corn meal, yellow? ..cccccesce 3.10@ 3.15 
Mye Bout, WRIES® ccccccocceses 5.75@ 5.85 
Rye flour, pure dark®* ......... 4.50@ 4.60 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ...... 7.40@ 7.75 
Graham, standard, bblt 7.30@ 7.40 
RROMOE GRIEF? cocvccccccseccs ° ooo @ 2.565 
Limeeed Of] MORI® scccccccccces coves @ 40.00 





lbs. 
**90-lb jute sacks. 


*In sacks. tPer 100 tPer bbl in 


sacks. 
COARSE GRAINS 

The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending April 25, and 
the closing prices on April 27, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, 99c@ 
$1.0644, 96@98c; No. 3 white oats, 38% 
@40%c, 374%4,@38c; No. 2 rye, $1.00%@ 
108%, 95142@97ec; barley, 67@87c, 65@ 
82c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


Apr. 25 Apr. 18 


Apr. 26 Apr. 28 Apr. 29 
1924 1923 


Cora ... 677 740 1,437 180 

Oats ..17,454 18,504 3,162 3,342 20,227 
Barley. 1,617 1,810 276 547 600 
Rye .... 881 947 7,823 3,611 692 
Flaxseed 369 366 93 5 52 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the. Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
Ibs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 56.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 58.50; 
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Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liverpool, 56.50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
Seilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is 1c less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of April 19-25, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 





1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus. .662,340 782,440 795,200 679,250 
Flour, bbls... 17,508 14,777 179,605 211,663 
Millstuff, 
eee 737 434 10,864 11,224 
Corn, bus.... 66,080 176,640 71,500 222,780 
Oats, bus....335,960 309,520 1,350,000 861,490 
Barley, bus..226,440 202,800 249,630 252,800 


Rye, bus.... 40,250 66,040 
Flaxseed, bus 68,440 58,000 


70,840 
10,400 


70,560 
31,250 
NOTES 

Mill oats are quoted at 29@3lIc bu, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

It was reported on ’change’ April 28 
that Duluth interests had sold close to 
1,000,000 bus rye for export. 

J. J. Regan, of Regan Bros. Co., 
bakers, Minneapolis, returned last week 
from Florida and the East. 

The Nagel elevator, Henderson, Minn., 
which burned recently, is to be rebuilt 
in time for this year’s crop. 

The Northwest Regional Advisory 
Board of the American Railway Associa- 
tion is to hold a meeting at Butte, Mont., 
April 30. 

William A. Hottensen, of W. M. Bell 
& Co., grain, Milwaukee, has purchased 
a membership in the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on April 28 as follows: 
sight, $4.8314; three-day, $4.83; 60-day, 
$4.79. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.96. 

The elevators of the Watertown (S. 
D.) Grain & Fuel Co. and the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Association, Irvington, 
Iowa, were recently struck by lightning 
and burned. 

Screenings, while inactive, are in light 
supply and firm in price. The light- 
weight varieties sell up to $12 ton, seeds 
$14@16, and buckwheats $18, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

D. D. Tenney, president The Tenney 
Co., grain dealer, Minneapolis, has been 
reappointed chairman of the Northwest 
development committee of the Civic and 
Commerce Association. 

L. G. Campbell, of Minneapolis, has 
leased the mill at Northfield, Minn., and 
will operate same. Mr. Campbell is well 
known to the trade, having formerly 
owned mills at points in southern Minne- 
sota. 

Charles H. Sanborn, vice president and 
general sales manager for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has re- 
turned from Florida much improved in 
health, but will probably not get back to 
his desk for some time. 

The Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, 
is distributing a radio map of the United 
States and Canada. It gives the call sig- 
nals and wave lengths of all the stations, 
the call letters of other nations, and 
other useful information. 


George M. Dunn, formerly with the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, has resigned as 
manager of the Jay Burns Baking Co., 
Omaha, Neb. Roy Suydam, formerly 
with the Campbell Baking Co. at Sioux 
City, Iowa, succeeded Mr. Dunn at 
Omaha. 

E. A. Roeber, for nine years in charge 
of the Chicago office of the Bay State 
Milling Co., will on May 1 take charge 
of the company’s New York office. Noble 
M. Coe, general sales agent in Wisconsin, 
working out of Winona, Minn., will suc- 
ceed Mr. Roeber as Chicago manager. 

F. A. Ruenitz, president Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., and president 
of the local Boosters’ Club, came to 
Minneapolis April 27, with the Spring- 
field band and several soloists, to broad- 
cast a program from the WCCO station. 
Mr. Ruenitz made a short introductory 
talk, and acknowledgments of the pro- 
gram were received by the station from 
all over the state. 





A corn exchange has been inaugurated 
in Contantinople, Turkey, the principal 
port for the Black Sea, which should be 
of considerable utility. 
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KANSAS CITY 

Only desultory flour buying is apparent, 
although the interest of buyers is more 
active at times than recently, indicating 
stocks too low to fill the requirements of 
the next 30 to 60 days in some channels. 
The trade, however, is unwilling to enter 
the market actively as long as the wide 
and irregular swings in prices prevail. 
Purchases are confined almost entirely 
to immediate shipment, and represent 
current requirements. Single car lots and 
mixed cars constitute the bulk of the 
business. 

Prices were 10@15c bbl higher most of 
last week than for the preceding one, but 
declines late in the week caused the mar- 
ket to close about unchanged. Sales for 
the week averaged 20@25 per cent of 
capacity. 

Mixed Car Trade.—For the first time 
in several weeks a lighter demand is re- 
ported by several mills for mixed cars. 
This character of trade has been respon- 
sible for the absorption of much of the 
production in the Southwest recently, and 
has been an important factor in the scar- 
city of millfeed offerings. In many cases 
millers have found this demand burden- 
some, inasmuch as buyers wanted 50@75 
bbls flour in a car, with the rest of the 
space taken up with millfeed, whigh was 
difficult to supply. The lighter inquiry 
for mixed cars, while not general over the 
Southwest, was reported by several wide- 
ly scattered mills. 

Exports.—Europe is not interested in 
offerings of mills in this section, replies 
to cables being obtained with difficulty. 
A little buying of extremely small lots is 
all that has been reported. Mills abroad 
are said to be filling much of the current 
demand, being able to underquote Ameri- 
can mills. Several small lots were sold 
to Latin American markets, the most im- 
portant being 1,000 bbls first clear to 
Central America on a basis of $6.20, bulk, 
Kansas City, made early last week. 

Clears.—Offerings are light, although 
the volume is somewhat greater than in 
recent weeks. Demand is only moderate, 
but production is so small that little 
pressure is felt in the market, except for 
second clear, which cannot be moved in 
any quantity without a sacrifice in price. 

Shipping Instructions. — Kansas City 
mills gained about 6 per cent in capacity 
employed last week. Production is now 
at a better rate than either the five- or 
ten-year average for this period. In 
view of the fact that output of south- 
western mills is practically double the 
volume of new sales each week, unfilled 
orders are being rapidly reduced. 

Quotations —Hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kan- 
sas City, April 25: patent, $7.35@8.20; 
95 per cent, $6.85@7.70; straight, $6.35 
@7.30; first clear, $5.85@6.35; second 
clear, $5.35@5.75; low grade, $4.85@5.25. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 19-25 ..... 148,500 100,082 66 
Previous week .. 148,500 90,386 60 
Year ago ....... 150,900 78,100 51 
Two years ago.. 132,900 97,084 73 
Five-year average (same week).... 59 
Ten-year average (same week).... 61 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 19-25 ..... 551,310 244,398 44 
Previous week .. 554,310 254,232 45 
Wear BFS <.ccoess 501,030 266,701 53 
Two years ago.. 518,430 283,261 54 


Five-year average (same week).... 53 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 56 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 15,446 bbls last week, 17,321 
in the previous week, 10,138 a year ago 
and 22,991 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 70 reported 
conditions dull. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


P.. B RPEPTETECUTTC rie CTE Ter 22 
pn RTT ERECTTOR TT ETT CTT ee 22 
Be Oe 054 64 4094986450 85 94 Rae eS 29 
ge re Perea) rere ee 34 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

April 19-36 ....cces 65,700 24,265 37 
Previous week .... 65,700 26,498 40 
TORF AMO vccvecvcers 64,620 32,525 50 
Two years ago.... 64,620 33,676 52 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Apel 2008 sccvciivcscsce Bee 50 
Previous week ........... 23,406 49 
TWOAF BOS dcesccecvevvsses 29,801 62 
Two years ABO ......s606. 35,209 74 
Cash Grain.—Quotations, April 25: 


hard wheat, No. 1 $1.46@1.63%, No. 2 
$1.45@1.63%, No. 8 $1.43@1.62, No. 4 
$1.42@1.61; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.65@ 
1.69, No. 2 $1.62@1.68%%, No. 3 $1.57@ 
1.65, No. 4 $1.51@1.61. : 

White corn, No. 2 $1.03@1.05, No. 3 
$1@1.02, No. 4 95c@$1; yellow corn, No. 
2 $1.03@1.04, No. 3 $1@1.02, No. 4 95@ 
98c; mixed corn, No. 2 97@98%c, No. 3 
96@9IT ee, No. 4 92@9Ac. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 25, with comparisons: 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bblis.. 138,000 10,475 111,800 85,475 
Wheat, bus.. 225,450 468,220 629,100 704,700 
Corn, bus.... 186,300 653,750 348,750 405,000 
Oats, bus.... 195,500 207,400 114,000 163,500 
SS Pee eee 2asee 1,100 
Barley, bus. .’ 3,000 Tee 8 sever 27,300 
Bran, tons... 1,520 600 6,220 3,940 
Hay, tons.... 4,992 7,788 2,280 3,528 


SYDNEY ANDERSON TO MANHATTAN 


Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, will deliver an ad- 
dress to the millers and grain men as- 
sembled at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, May 9, it has been 
announced by the Manhattan Chamber of 
Commerce. William M. Jardine, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, will also speak. The 
meeting is planned as a demonstration 
of factors influencing the production of 
good milling wheat, 500 experimental 
plots having been planted at the college 
last fall with such a meeting in view. 


NEW DISTRIBUTING FIRM IN COLORADO 


G. L. Swain, formerly with the F. C. 
Ayres Mercantile Co., Denver, Colo., has 
withdrawn from that firm to organize a 
new flour distributing agency, operating 
under the name of the Swain Flour Bro- 
kerage Co. Mr. Swain’s brother-in-law, 
F. C. Van Derber, is also a member of 
the company. In addition to handling 
car lot trade, a complete warehouse stock 
will be carried. The offices and ware- 
house will be at 1925 Blake Street, Den- 
ver. The new firm will act as direct mill 
agents for the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, in Denver terri- 
tory. 

NOTES ‘ 

T: L. Welsh, president Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., spent part of last 
week in Kansas City: 


E. A. Rowray, Iowa representative 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., visited the home 





office of his company in Kansas City over 
the week end. 

Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, has returned from a three 
weeks’ trip to the Southeast. 

George W. Trice, assistant manager 
Washburn Crosby Co. in New York, vis- 
ited his company’s offices here last week. 

Bert D. Ingels, special milling repre- 
sentative Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Newark, N. J., visited millers in the 
Southwest recently. 

Don C. Graham, traveling sales man- 
ager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, is spending several days at the home 
office of his company. 

J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, is on a 
business trip to central and eastern 
states. He will return about the middle 
of May. 

Harvey J. Owens, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
Texas Bakers’ Association, held this week 
in Fort Worth. 

T. C. Thatcher, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., left this week for a 
business and pleasure trip to Cuba.’ He 
will return late in May. 

The Oklahoma state board of agricul- 
ture in an unofficial prediction estimates 
the state’s wheat crop at 32,000,000 bus, 
compared with 54,000,000 last year. Acre- 
age was 3 per cent greater than in 1924. 


A meeting of the Kansas City Flour 
and Feed Club will be held Tuesday, 
May 5, to decide upon delegates to the 
annual convention of National Federated 
Flour Clubs, scheduled to be held in Bal- 
timore, June 5-6. 

L. L. Wilson, vice president Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association, has pur- 
chased the Kansas City Board of Trade 
membership of J. F. McElvain, of the 
Moffatt Grain Co. It was reported that 
the price paid was $10,000. 


Ward W. Miller has been appointed 
flour representative of the F. C. Ayres 
Mercantile Co., Denver, Colo., succeed- 
ing G. L. Swain. Mr. Miller was former- 
ly connected with the milling business in 
Kansas City and, later, at Pocatello, 
Idaho. : 

D. H. Kresky, who was manager of the 
millfeed department of the Russell Grain 
Co., Kansas City, until it was discontin- 
ued, is now associated with E. R. Hibbs 
in the management of the millfeed de- 
partment of B. C. Christopher & Co., 
Kansas City. 


The Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co. 
is increasing the capacity of its plant 
from 350 bbls to 600 daily. Contract for 
the additional equipment has been placed 
with the Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian- 
apolis, through S. H. Stolzfus, south- 
western agent. 


Contracts have been let to the Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas 
City, for the erection of 70,000 bus grain 
storage for the Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. Three concrete tanks, each 80 
feet high, will be built, the work to be 
completed by Aug. 1. 


I. A. Welk, manager Northern Flour 
Mills Co. plant at Walla Walla, Wash., 
was in Kansas City last week on his way 
to the Southeast. Mr. Welk was former- 
ly in the milling business in Kansas and 
later represented the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, building mills in Russia. 


A four-story warehouse belonging to 
the Nelson Grain & Milling Co., Kansas 
City, has been sold to the Thompson- 
Hayward Chemical Co. The Nelson com- 
pany will probably continue the manufac- 
ture of feeds and corn meal in some other 
location, it is said. Possession will be 
given May 1. 

Conveyor belts, elevators, spiral chutes 
and other equipment to facilitate the 
handling of flour, feed, sugar and like 
commodities have been added to the plant 
of the Radial Warehouse Co., North Kan- 
sas City. Installation was completed 
this week. Frank M. Cole is manager of 
the company. 


“Local ‘dealers are generally disap- 
pointed by the almost total lack of de- 
mand for milling wheat,” a Kansas City 
newspaper says. “Not a bushel was sold 
out of this market on overnight offers, 
and inquiries were confined to a few mills 
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which were in the market for small quan 
tities at prices below the existing leve|.” 

The Caldwell (Kansas) Milling Co., thc 
550-bbl mill of which was burned last 
week, will probably not rebuild the plant 
this year, if at all, it is said. Two grain 
storage tanks, with a capacity of about 
50,000 bus, were left intact by the fire, 
and the company will add some handling 
equipment in order to care for the whe:t 
movement this summer. 


Articles of incorporation have bec-n 
filed in Missouri for the Montgomery- 
Wesson Pie Co., 1802 West Thirty-nin‘); 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. The compa 
is incorporated for $10,000, and plans |) 
“buy, sell, and manufacture pies, cak. ., 
bread and other bakery products.” TT 
incorporators are Bryan O. Montgome: 
Robert Montgomery, John E. Dunn ai. 
John J. Montgomery. 


C. S. McGinness has resigned as ma:- 
ager of the wheat department of the Ka)i- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, to b- 
come sales manager of the N. Sauer Mi'!- 
ing Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, succeedi: » 
J. B. Evans in the latter position. F. [. 
Houser, formerly manager of the Mos s 
Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, now h. s 
charge of the wheat department of t!¢ 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. 


M. F. Dillon, secretary Association | { 
Operative Millers, Kansas City, last we: k 
went to Murphysboro, IIl., where he di .- 
tributed $17,500 in cash among nee: \ 
families who were suffering because « { 
the recent tornado. About $10,000 hi! 
been distributed in a previous trip. T! - 
money represented contributions receiv: | 
from members of the Fraternal Order « f 
Eagles, of which Mr. Dillon is a membe .. 
The home office of this order is in Kai 
sas City. 

Plans are being made to build a larg . 
up-to-date laboratory on the roof of tl - 
Board of Trade Building, Kansas Cit , 
for the use of the grain inspection d 
partments of Missouri and Kansas. TT) 
latter state has maintained a laborator. 
for several years in Kansas City to me: t 
the demands of milling wheat buyers for 
protein and other tests. The Missouw:i 
department has no equipment, but a1 
effort will be made to obtain the nece: 
sary appropriation soon. 

Thomas Mainland, manager Hungaria. 
Flour Mills, Denver, Colo., said in a r 
cent letter to a Kansas City grain dealer: 
“Excellent crop prospects prevail i 
Idaho and Utah, and wheat will probab! 
be on an eastern shipping basis this sea 
son. The California wheat crop is abou 
15,000,000 bus, which will relieve th 
drain of the past two years on the south 
ern Idaho field. While the Oregon an: 
Washington crop failed as far as winte~ 
wheat is concerned, there is a big cro} 
of spring wheat, which will largely offse 
the winter damage.” 


NEBRASKA 
The flour trade was extremely dull las! 
week. Millers say there is considerabk 
business in sight, but that buyers ar 
holding off until prices become settled. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

April 19-26 ....... 27,300 16,969 2 
Previous week .... 27,300 17,726 64 
eee BOD vee 002 sis 24,900 19,575 78 
Two years ago.... 23,100 16,402 71 


FREIGHT RATE REDUCTIONS 


E. H. Hogueland, commerce counsel 
for the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
says in his annual report that the efforts 
of northwestern mills to secure a reduc- 
tion of rail rates to the East of 6c cwt 
on flour have not been abandoned. J.N. 
Campbell, secretary Nebraska Millers’ 
—— speaking on this subject, 
said: 

“The hearings which have been held be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion during the past year have weakened 
their case considerably, but the stakes at 
issue are so large that they are still de- 
termined to win out if possible. 

“The present rates give the northwest- 
ern mills a differential in their favor as 
against us of 8c cwt, or 16c bbl. The 
new rates they are asking: for would in- 
crease this differential to 28c bbl, which 
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would virtually shut our mills out of the 
eastern markets. 

“The records show that our mills an- 
nually market 9,000,000 bbls flour in that 
territory, and a loss of all this or even 
any considerable amount of it, which 
would surely follow the proposed change, 
would be a terrible blow to the milling 
interests of the Southwest.” 

. . 


iffective April 27, the Omaha Grain 
Exchange will operate under its summer 
scedule. The market will open at 8:30 
am. and close at 12:15 p.m., Saturdays 
excepted, when the closing hour will be 
1] a.m. 


SALINA 

‘fillers report only a limited demand 
fo: flour this week. Shipping instruc- 
tioos are fairly active on domestic or- 
ders, but export inquiry is limited. 

jour prices remain unchanged from 
las: week. Quotations, 98’s, cotton, basis 
K» isas City: fancy short patent, $7.90@ 
8.4, 95 per cent $7.50@8; straight, $7.40 
@..90. 

(mtput of Salina mills, with a com- 
bi: -d weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
wh comparisons, as reported to The 
N. rthwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

L BBsEB cacccccevesscs 21,866 47 
JoOUS WEEK ...cccsccce 24,986 54 


NOTES 

. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
|. Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from Chicago, where he attended the 
nvention of the Millers’ National Fed- 
ition. ; 
Harry Robinson, vice president Robin- 
1 Milling Co., is on an extended busi- 
ss and pleasure trip through the South, 
d will spend some time in Florida be- 
re his return. 
H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager 
* the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has 
turned from Miami, Fla., where he at- 
ided the convention of the Southern 
ikers’ Association, besides visiting oth- 
cr points in southern trade territory. 


ATCHISON 

Active demand from mixed car trade 
and a few large buyers who are in need 
of flour for immediate shipment resulted 
in sales of 70@100 per cent of capacity 
last week. Shipping instructions are also 
much better as a result of the spot sales, 
and mill activity is increased. 

Quotations, basis car lots, cotton 98's, 
\tchison: hard wheat patent $8.10@8.30, 
straight $7.80@8, first clear $6.40@6.50; 
soft wheat patent $8.95@9.15, straight 
*8.50@8.60, first clear $7.50@7.70. 


Output of Atchison mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 

Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April BD=BE. .ccccccccccsess 24,820 90 

PreViOUS WOOK 2. ckccccses 21,408 78 

YOO CD .o6-140002+ec00eos 21,688 79 


NOTES 


E. B. Hackney, secretary and treas- 
urer Blair Milling Co., attended the dis- 
trict meeting of the Rotary Club at Fort 
Smith, Ark., last week. 

Wheat fields in the territory surround- 
ing Atchison are in excellent condition. 
Warm, growing weather is all that is 
needed, as there has been plenty of rain. 


OKLAHOMA 

Milling operations in Oklahoma, which 
are below normal, are kept up mainly 
by orders under buyers’ contracts made 
30 and 60 days ago. New bookings are 
extremely light. Trade, millers say, is 
not heavily stocked, but price fluctua- 
tions and future uncertainties are influ- 
encing dealers te be extremely careful. 
Soft wheat patent flour sold at $9 bbl, 
and straight patent at $8.50. Hard wheat 
patent was quoted at $8.80, and straights 
at $8.35. Fancy clears were about 20c 
under these prices. 


NOTES 

Construction of a $20,000 plant for the 
Fort Smith (Ark.) Cereal Co. is to be 
completed in about 60 days. 

The Shreveport (La.) Grain & Ele- 
vator Co., a new corporation with $250,- 
000 capital stock, has elected Frank 
Davis, of Marshall, Texas, president, S. 
J. Harmon, of Shreveport, vice presi- 
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dent, and L. B. Finlay, of Shreveport, 
secretary-treasurer. . 


The Southern Import & Trading Co., 
Galveston, an importing and exporting 
commodity concern that recently was in- 
corporated, has opened an office in Gal- 
veston. R. E. Weems is general man- 
ager. 


T. P. Duncan, general manager Wichi- 
ta Falls (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
has resigned as vice president of the 
executive committee of the Southwestern 
Shippers’ Advisory Board and from 
membership on the committee. 


Architects’ plans for erection of a 
$500,000 building are to be asked for 
by G. E. Cranz, president Fort Worth 
Grain & Cotton Exchange. He was au- 
thorized to do this by a resolution re- 
cently adopted by the board of directors. 





February Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of February, 1925, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

Wheat 
flour, bbls 
7,745 
3,328 
11,784 
4,094 
14,453 


-—— Bushels—— 
Wheat Corn 


To— 
Azores, etc. 
Belgium 
Denmark 
PO, 6 cccckees 
|” re 
DD 54-530nd6008 
Germany 
Gibraltar 
Greece 
Italy 
BMOOER swccccecsces 
Malta, etc. 
Netherlands ..-... 65,3 
| 6 rrr 
Poland, Danzig ... 
Russia (Europe) 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey (Europe).. 
Irish Free State... 
United Kingdom .. 
Canada 
British Honduras.. 
eee 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 
Mexico 
Newfoundland 
Bermuda 
Barbados 
SOMRRICS 60s ccccces 
Trinidad, Tobago.. 
Other B. W. Indies 
wees Lee eee 
Dominican Rep. 
Dutch W. Indies... 
French W. Indies. . 
 Sksaeeaeet 600 
Virgin Islands .... 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Sear ee 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
British Guiana 
Dutch Guiana 
French Guiana ... 
Peru 
VORNENO oisvacces 
British India 
China 
CO See 
Hongkong 
Japan 
Kwangtung 
Palestine, Syria ... 
Philippine Islands. 
British Oceania ... 
French Oceania ... 
Brit. West Africa.. 
Brit. South Africa. 
Brit. East Africa.. 
Canary Islands 
Egypt 
Oth. French Africa 
Liberia 
Morocco 
Port. E. Africa.... 
Other Port. Africa. 


533,290 3,341 
216,005 
305,296 
165,666 
3,956,414 


SERCOO. ciccas 
103,988 34 

















2,513 


938,917 7,387,102 


Bushels 
Rye 
15,734 
8,571 
117,674 





r 
Barley 
143,031 


To— 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Netherlands ........ 54,938 
Norway 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
Canada 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Mexico 
Jamaica 
Cuba 
PE secon Sean. . fesw-o8 222 
Other W. Indies.... 0 
BEOMBRORE ««« cccccss 287,290 
Other countries ‘ 98 





Totals 


Rye flour, bbls— 
To— 
Esthonia 
Netherlands 
Sweden 


To— 
West Indies ... 71 
Other coun- 

CURED cccccees 21 


Total ........ 5,238 























To a Mill Wheel 
Day by day and night by night 
(Yes, and longer), 
Have I listened in affright 
(Growing stronger), 
And with many a hasty word 
Have I spoken as I heard 
Every one-horse, broken-backed, two- 
for-a-nickel milling journal on earth 
Raise a fuss 
On the mill wheel and its clack, 
Till my soul is on the rack 
And I hear each poet quack 
With a cuss. 


—From The Northwestern Miller, 1885 
44 
GOING TO THE MILL AS A 
HOMELY JOY . 


A verse from “Gray’s Elegy” and a 
passage from the autobiography of the 
internationally famous John B. Gough 
are fit companions: 

Speaking of his boyhood spent in rural 
England a century ago, the great lectur- 
er said: 

“We did as others do who are poor— 
fought for daily bread. In the autumn, 
mother and sister and I would go glean- 
ing the ears that fell from the reapers 
in the wheat field, and often return 
loaded with the bundles of grain thus 
gathered. Then some Saturday after- 
noon, when mother’s school ‘didn’t keep,’ 
we would clear all the furniture from 
the room (little enough there was), lay 
our treasure of wheat on the floor, and 
with sticks thresh it out, and winnow it 
with a pair of bellows. We children 
thought it rare fun. 

“But the crowning joy to me was 
when I was permitted to take the bag of 
grain to the mill, a mile away. That was 
an event! I, like all boys, was fond of 
riding, and I could often get a ride on a 
jackass, but a horse—that was the 
height of my ambition! On the occasion 
of taking our gleaned wheat to the mill, 
Mr. Laker was applied to, a day or two 
before, for the loan of his white horse; 
and till the longed for morning I would 
think all day and dream all night of rid- 
ing in every possible posture on a white 
horse. 

“What a horse that was! Blind, lame, 
raw-boned; always hanging his head, as 
if ashamed of himself; but still, to me, a 
very Bucephalus! How exalted a posi- 
tion, seated on the bag thrown across 
his back, with the reins of rope in my 


hands, and a stout stick; mother and . 


Mary standing admiringly at the door 
to see me off! How I would make cir- 
cuits around the village to show myself 
on horseback! Then off to the mill—de- 
liver my grain—and display my horse- 
manship; which I generally did so ef- 
fectually that I could hardly walk for 
a day or two, for he was a mighty hard 
trotter, with a backbone like a case knife.” 
The verse from the “Elegy” is: 

“Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful 

smile 
The short and simple annals of the 
poor.” 
A. L. H. Srreet. 


4 

A bad custom is like pie-crust—better 

broken than kept.—English Proverb. 
} & & 
AN ECONOMIC BASIS FOR SIZES 

A system by which the sizes of such 
necessities of life as frying pans, loaves 
of bread, desk tops, trunks, and insurance 
policy premiums may some day be estab- 
lished according to a sound scientific 
principle is under consideration by a 
committee recently appointed by the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee to study the possibilities of sys- 
tems of size-series which are enlisting the 
interest of many engineers of the indus- 
trial countries of Europe, particularly in 
the mechanical and electrical engineering 
fields. 

These series, which are called “pre- 
ferred numbers,” seek to provide a con- 
sistent, systematic basis for sizes, capaci- 
ties, and ratings, by setting up a series 


in which each number is a definite and 
uniform percentage larger than the one 
preceding it. Thus, 10, 16, 25, 40, 64, 100, 
160, 250, 400, etc., where each size is about 
60 per cent larger than the preceding, is a 
series of such preferred numbers. These 
same numbers might be used for the wid- 
est variety of articles. 
& & 

Confucius said of himself: He is a man 
with a mind so intent on his pursuits that 
he forgets his food, and finds such pleas- 
ures in them that he has no troubles and 
does not know that old age is coming up- 
on him. 

> @ 
ALCOHOL PROFITS SMALL 

The annual report of The Fleischmann 
Co, contains some startling but valuable 
information. .Ever since the enactment 
of the national prohibition act in 1920 
many traders have sold the stock short 
on the theory that the greater percent- 
age of the company’s profits came from 
the sale of alcohol. Statements to the 
contrary were scoffed at. 

Fleischmann wisely engaged certified 
accountants to render a special report 
showing actual profits made on sales of 
alcohol. In substance this report shows 
that total profits before taxes from 1920 
to 1924, inclusive, amounted to only 
$369,997. Compare this with net income 
in a single year, 1924, of $9,843,233, which 
covers all branches of The Fleischmann 
Co, Profits from the sale of alcohol in 
five years were equal to about 4 per 
cent of total profits from all lines last 
year. Evidently The Fleischmann Co. 
could let its alcohol run into the sewer, 
and shareholders would never notice the 
loss. This news will be pleasing to 
shareholders, many of whom believed the 
stories that the greater part of the com- 
pany’s income came from the sale of 
alcohol.—Wall Street Journal. 


> 


Six things have no business in this 
world: a fighting priest, a coward knight, 
a covetous judge, a stinking barber, a 
soft-hearted mother, and a baker with 
the itch—F'rench Proverb. 


& & & 

NO MORE WATERED OYSTER STOCK 

On and after May 16, 1925, oysters, ex- 
cept those sold in unopened sealed origi- 
nal containers in which they are shipped 
in interstate commerce, can be sold at 
retail in Pennsylvania only by numerical 
count. This is provided for in the Schantz 
bill which recently passed the legislature 
and was signed by Governor Pinchot. 
James Foust, director bureau of foods 
and chemistry, state department of agri- 
culture, reports that the watering of oys- 
ters has been quite prevalent and that 
many times during the past few years 
oysters retailing at 70@90c quart con- 
tained 30 to 40 per cent of added water. 


& % > 
A bag full of flour and a purse full 
of money are the best relations in the 
world.—Rowmanian Proverb. 
& 
A CALIFORNIA WATERWAY 
Building of a ship canal from the San 
Francisco Bay district to Sacramento 
and placing both Sacramento and Stock- 
ton on a deep-water channel is a 
plan that has been declared feasible by 
C. E. Grunsky, consulting engineer, of 
San Francisco, who submitted a report to 
the Sacramento Deep Water Commission. 
The cost of this improvement would 
range from $14,000,000 to $20,000,000 and 
depend on the size of the canal, and .the 
depth and location of Sacramento har- 
bor. The canal would connect with Suisin 


Bay, the northern extremity of San 
Francisco Bay. 
$44 ° 
Better is he that laboureth, and 


aboundeth in all things, than he that 
boasteth himself, and wanteth bread.— 
Apocrypha. 
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CHICAGO 

Continued dullness prevails in the local 
flour market. Buying is practically con- 
fined to current needs, and sales are 
small in volume. The trade has no con- 
fidence in the market, but if prices should 
remain steady for a while there is reason 
to believe that some improvement will 
follow. 


Spring Wheat Flour.—Sales of spring’ 


wheat flour are slow, but the trade is or- 
dering out flour against old contracts a 
little better. Distributors report that a 
better volume is going to the retail trade, 
but individual orders are small and on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

Hard Winters.—New bookings of hard 
winters are widely scattered. The trade 
considers prices too high. Some mills in 
the Southwest are asking as much as for 
old-established brands of spring wheat 
flour, and buyers are not inclined to book 
at those levels. Representatives get 
some encouragement from the fact that 
a few buyers are ordering out flour 
against old contracts and asking for rush 
shipment, which shows there is a better 
consumption of flour. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—There is some in- 
quiry from cracker bakers for soft wheat 
flour, but actual sales are few. Cracker 
bakers are holding off except for imme- 
diate needs, but they will have to enter 
the market soon, as their stocks are con- 
sidered very light. 

Rye Flour—tThere is practically noth- 
ing doing locally in rye flour. Buyers 
show no interest, and new business con- 
sists only of a few scattered car lots. 
Local output totaled 2,000 bbls last week, 
compared with 1,500 the previous week. 
White was quoted, April 25, at $5.90@ 
6.25 bbl, in jutes, medium $5.65@6, and 
dark $5.20@5.40. 

Durum.—Macaroni manufacturers are 
curtailing their production and, as a con- 
sequence, semolinas continue very quiet. 
Sales are slow, and shipping directions 
are hard to get. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted, April 25, at 4%4@5c lb, bulk; 
No. 3 semolina, 454@4%c; fancy durum 
patent, 4'c. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, patents in cotton 98's and clears 
in jutes, April 25: spring top patent $8.10 
@8.50 bbl, standard patent $7.65@8.20, 
first clear $6.70@7.30, second clear $5.30 
@5.75; hard winter short patent $7.90@ 
8.40, 95 per cent patent $7.55@8.10, 
straight $7.40@7.80, first clear $6.50@7; 
soft winter short patent $8@8.50, stand- 
ard patent $7.80@8.30, straight $7.65@8, 
first clear $6.85@7.20. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 19-236 ....... 40,000 31,000 77 
Previous week .... 40,000 20,000 50 
eee GS acccvéscee 40,000 34,000 85 


Two years ago..... 40,000 20,000 50 

Cash Wheat.—The local cash market 
was firm, and a good demand prevailed 
for the light offerings of wheat.  Re- 
ceipts totaled 81 cars, against 67 the 
week before, and 134 a year ago. A good 
part of the arrivals was for old contracts, 
so that a quantity was available for sale. 
Mills paid high premiums for red, and 
the better grades of hard also brought 
firmer premiums. Considerable spring 
was purchased at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth to be shipped here, and it is under- 
stood that this will be used for delivery 
purposes. Sales for shipment totaled 
117,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 25c over 
May, No. 2 red 23@25c over, No. 3 red 
17@2lc¢ over; No. 1 hard 4@5c over, No. 
2 hard 3@4c over, No. 3-hard 2c over; 
No. 1 dark northern 2c under to 13c 


over, No. 2 dark 3c under to 10c over, 
No. 1 northern 2c under to 2c over. 
No. 1 red was quoted at $1.77% bu, 


No. 2 red $1.7554@1.77%, No. 3 red 
$1.699%,@1.73%,; No. 1 hard $1.56%4@ 


1.57%, No. 2 hard $1.5554@1.56%4, No. 3 
hard $1.52%@1.53%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.50%,@1.65%,, No. 1 northern 
$1.50% @1.54%. 

Coarse Grains.—The better grades of 
corn were steady and in fair demand, 
but low grades were a little weaker. 
Shipping sales totaled 517,000 bus. Re- 
ceipts were 445 cars, compared with 550 
the previous week, and 499 a year ago. 
No. 2 mixed was quoted at $1.04 bu, No. 
3 mixed $1.0112@1.04, No. 4 mixed 99'%c; 
No. 2 yellow $1.1042@1.11%42, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.0412@1.084, No. 4 yellow $1.01% 
@1.064%2; No. 3 white $1.03, No: 4 white 
$1.01%,. 

Cash rye was steady, No. 2 being about 
Ic over May. Receipts totaled 116 cars, 
against 21 the week before, and 15 a year 
ago, but a large part of the arrivals had 
been bought in outside markets and did 
not reach the tables. Demand was only 
fair. No. 2 was quoted at $1.09% bu. 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended April 25, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 


7Receipts— -Shipments— 

1925 1924 25 1924 
Flour, bbls..... 196 216 132 129 
Wheat, bus.... 155 263 427 921 
Cem, BUG: «00 732 770 1,375 923 
Gate, BUS...6.. 639 1,131 1,299 617 
eee 516 12 2 6 
Barley, bus.... 99 119 31 110 


Corn products are moving rather slow- 
ly in this market. There is some buying 
of less than car lots, but sales of whole 
cars are limited. The warmer weather 
has cut down consumption, and mills 
seem willing to make sales at any price. 
Corn flour was quoted, April 25, at $2.45 
@2.65 ewt, white corn meal $2.45@2.65, 
yellow corn meal $2.65@2.80, white cream 
meal $2.45@2.65, yellow cream meal $2.65 
@2.80, white hominy $2.45@2.65, yellow 
hominy $2.65@2.80, in jutes, car lots, 
Chicago. 


ARMY FLOUR REQUIREMENTS 


The United States quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago, will open bids, May 7, for about 
6,000,000 Ibs hard wheat flour. <A 10-lb 
sample must be submitted by prospective 
bidders, which should reach the quarter- 
master’s department not later than 72 
hours prior to the opening of bids. Flour 
is to be inspected at destination, and the 
government reserves the right to make 
inspection for quality only at origin. 
Prices to be submitted per unit, which is 
one pound. 


DOUGH CLUB OF CHICAGO 
Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, was the speaker at 
the luncheon meeting of the Dough Club 
on April 21. Nearly 50 members listened 
to Mr. Anderson’s remarks with interest. 
The speaker reviewed the steps taken by 
the Federation at its annual convention, 
and told what it planned to accomplish. 
He also spoke convincingly about trade 
association work and the necessity of co- 
operation between members of an indus- 
try. P. P. Croarkin, president of the 
club, announced that this was the last 
luncheon meeting until the fall. There 
would, however, be an evening business 

meeting the latter part of May. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


The ninth class of the American Insti- 
tute School of Baking held its graduation 
exercises on April 23. A. R. Hogue, 
president of the class, Waynesburg, Pa., 
conducted the exercises, and talks were 
made by V. E. Marx, Dean C. B. Mori- 
son, William Walmsley, Harold Turley 
and I. K. Russell. The latter, who will 


leave the institute on May 1, bade fare- 
well to the class and the staff. Dean 


Morison announced that only six vacan- 
cies existed for the next class, which will 
start work on April 27. 


NEW BOARD OF TRADE OFFICER 


Edward J. Dies has been appointed ad- 
ministrative assistant to the president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. He is a 


‘writer, and head of an advertising and 


public relations organization. For sev- 
eral years he was connected with the 
Board of Trade in legislative and other 
public relations matters. 


FEED MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION 


Among those who have made reserva- 
tions for the special cars to be attached 
to the Illinois Central train from Chicago 
on May 5 for New Orleans, where the 
convention of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association is to be held, are: 
W. E. Suits, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
chairman executive committee; L. F. 
Brown, Chicago, secretary; E. W. EI- 
more, Elmore Milling Co., Oneonta, N. Y., 
president; M. M. Nowak, Nowak Milling 
Corporation, Hammond, Ind; George A. 
Chapman, Riverdale Products Co., Chica- 
go; G. E. Hillier, Penick & Ford Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; C. A. Krause, 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee; A. Casler & Co., Darling & Co., Chi- 
cago; Charles R. Decker, Chase Bag Co., 
Chicago; L. M. Fralich, M. Robertson, 
Abingdon (Ill.) Milling & Cattle Feed- 
ing Co; O. E. M. Keller, J. J. Badenoch 
Co., Chicago; G. R. Martin, Brooks Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis; S. Mowat, Lar- 
rowe Milling Co., Detroit; W. F. Becker, 
Cereal By-Products Co., Chicago; H. A. 
Abbott, Albert Dickinson Co., Chicago; 
E. J. Eshelman, J. W. Eshelman & Sons, 
Lancaster, Pa; F. J. Ludwig, Charles M. 
Cox Co., Boston; D. A. Badenoch, Park 
& Pollard Co., Chicago; G. W. Smith, Al- 
bert Dickinson Co., Minneapolis; E. G. 
Berry, B. F. Gump Co., and R. M. Field, 
traffic manager American Seed Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chicago. 


NOTES 


H. R. Strauss, Bertley Co., millfeed, 
Chicago, called on the feed trade in Mil- 
waukee last week. 

Rolled oats are quoted at $2.60 per 90- 
lb bag at Chicago, and are said to be in 
very active request. 

F. H. Price, export agent Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, New York, stopped in 
Chicago, on his way back from a trip to 
Minneapolis. 

A. J. Gardner, Chicago flour broker, is 
now located in his new office at 1362 
Wrigley Building North, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue. 

E. A. Nelson, manager Williamson 
Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, called 
at this office April 22, leaving here on a 
southern trip to call on trade connections. 

F. A. Ruenitz, Springfield (Minn.) 
Milling Co., Inc., remained in Chicago 
several days after the Millers’ National 
Federation meeting, but returned home 
on April 23. 

J. C. Consodine, of the J. C. Consodine 
Co., millers’ agents, Indianapolis, Ind., 
and C. E. Russey, Boston, formerly sec- 
retary Purity Oats Co., visited A. J. 
Gardner, Chicago flour broker, last week. 

Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, left April 21 for 
Washington, D. C., but expected to stop 
at Columbus to make an address before 
the annual meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association. A. P. Husband, sec- 
retary Millers’ National Federation, also 
was in attendance at this meeting, and 
made an address. 


E. S. Wagner, traffic director Millers’ 
National Federation, Chicago, will attend 
the National Industrial Traffic League 
meeting to be held at the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 29-30. The most 
important matter to be considered is the 
Interstate Commerce Commission docket 
No. 17,000, in connection with the Hock- 
Smith resolution covering a general re- 
vision of freight rates, particularly on 
agricultural products. 


MILWAUKEE 

But for the fact that the number of 
customers who are compelled to replenish 
their supplies of flour is increasing, the 
flour trade would be dull. The past 
week, inquiry was light and sales limited 
to bare necessities, orders of more than 
a car lot being exceptional. Some mixed 
car business helped to relieve the dull- 
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ness, but in many cases purchases leaned 
more toward feed than flour. Prices 
advanced somewhat because of increased 
cash premiums, but a firmer tone in feed 
values held down an advance on early 
betterment in wheat prices. Nomina! 
quotations, April 25: fancy city brands 


hard spring wheat patent $8.60@9.10 bb), 


straight $8.25@8.55, first clear $6.65@ 
7.15, and second clear $5.25@5.50, in 9s- 
Ib cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau 
kee. 

The spread between spring and win 
ter patents widened somewhat, due pe: 
haps more to competitive conditions than 
the enhanced value of wheat. Even sw, 
Kansas bakers patent is offered at 20¢ 
30c bbl less than spring. Representa 
tives of southwestern mills in this mar 
ket made some fair sales, but always in 
small lots for prompt delivery. A slight 
ly better demand for family flour wa 
noticeable, but individual purchases wer. 
light and for immediate delivery. Bet 
ter confidence has resulted from th 
practice of quoting on more stable levels. 
Nominal quotations, April 25: fance 
brands hard winter wheat patent $8.3) 
@8.60 bbl, straight $7.85@8.35, and firs 
clear $6.75@7.05, in 98-lb cottons. 

While new business was light, ship 
ping directions were fair, and mills her 
are operating relatively well, considerin 
the rate of production for the past tw. 
years. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report 


ed to The Northwestern Miller, wit! 
comparisons: 
Weekly Flour Pet 
capacity output of ac 
bbis bbis tivit: 
April 19-25 ....+s.. 12,000 6,500 5 
Previous week .... 12,000 6,650 5 
Went GO cideeeecs 12,000 2,500 2 
Two years ago.... 16,000 5,800 a 
Three years ago... 16,000 5,000 
Four years ago.... 24,000 1,000 j 
Five years ago.... 24,000 4,000 13 


Consumptive needs govern the smal! 
call for rye flour not unusual for this 
time of the year. Mills are getting ship- 
ping directions without much difficulty. 
the situation in this respect being more 
favorable than with wheat flour. Cus 
tomers and casual buyers evidently are 
disregarding the sharp and frequent 
fluctuations in the grain market, for de- 
clines bring out very little trade, and 
there is no noticeable falling off when 
the market makes a new advance. Nom- 
inal quotations, April 25: fancy rye pat- 
ent $6.25@6.40 bbl, pure white $6.10@ 
6.20, straight $5.90@6, pure dark $5.40 
@5.65, and ordinary dark $5.20@5.30, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Cash grain prices turned weak at the 
close of the week, due to the continued 
improvement of crop conditions. Wheat 
samples advanced 2@3c because of bet- 
terment in the premium basis, but rye 
declined 3c, corn 5@8c, oats 1@1%,c, 
and barley 1c. Closing quotations, April 
25: No. 1 Dakota dark northern wheat 
$1.59@1.64, No. 1 hard winter $1.52@ 
1.55, No. 1 red winter $1.59@1.60, No. 1 
durum $1.48@1.50; No. 2 rye, $1.054@ 
1.06144; No. 3 yellow corn $1.02@1.04, 
No. 3 white $1@1.02, No. 3 mixed $1@ 
1.02; No. 3 white oats 40144@414c; malt- 
ing barley 81@94c, pearling 93@95c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending April 25, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


r--Receipts— ,-—Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 24,900 26,950 15,310 19,3390 
Wheat, bus.. 19,600 12,600 50,937 33,000 
Corn, bus.... 48,840 149,480 341,785 1,336,189 
Oats, bus....288,000 290,400 148,589 299,225 
Barley, bus. .205,740 144,000 38,880 27,540 
Rye. bus.... 9,905 9,986 17,620 1,510 
Feed, tons... 1,706 510 3,266 6,852 

NOTES 


The Murphy Grain Products Co., Dela- 
van, Wis., feed manufacturer, has moved 
its plant and offices to Burlington, Wis. 
It is occupying the former plant of the 
Midwest Dairy Products Co., which has 
been remodeled and _ re-equipped for 
making mineral and other animal feed- 
stuffs. 

Although Milwaukee has no daylight 
saving ordinance, advanced time sched- 
ules became effective on ’change April 
27, to conform with the trading hours of 
other grain exchanges in the United 
States and Canada. This market will 
open at 8:30 a.m. and close at 12:15 p.m., 
Saturdays excepted, when the close will 
be 11 a.m. 


L. M. Young, member Winnipeg 
(Man.) Board of Trade, spent a day in 
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Milwaukee during the past week. He 
predicted that, in the coming decade, 
western Canada will witness an agricul- 
tural development unequaled in the his- 
tory of the world. Even now, he said, 
Manitoba farmers do not speak in terms 
of acres, but of sections. 

Through an error it was incorrectly 
stated in The Northwestern Miller of 
April 22 that the grain and feed firm 
of M. G. Rankin & Co. discontinued busi- 
ness about a year ago, following the 
death of M. G. Rankin, Sr. The fact is 
that M. G. Rankin & Co. is still in busi- 
ness at its old location at 20-21 Chamber 
of Commerce Building, under the gen- 
era! management of Chester B. Pierce, 
who was associated with the late Mr. 
Renkin for many years. The Rankin 
Co., a new corporation with $20,000 cap- 
ital, just organized by M. G. Rankin, 
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Jr., is an entirely separate concern, with 
headquarters at 316 Milwaukee Mechan- 
ics’ Building, 373 Broadway. 

L. E. Meyer. 





WHEN CHICKEN FEED KILLS HENS 

Plaintiff sued for $149.86 as the price 
of wheat sold for chicken feed, and 
emerged from court with an- adverse 
judgment for $250, plus costs, in the case 
of Thatcher Milling & Elevator Co. vs. 
Campbell (231 Pac. 621). The Utah su- 
preme court affirmed the judgment on 
the ground that there was a breach of an 
implied warranty that the wheat was fit 
for feeding poultry. The money was al- 
lowed the buyer to console him for the 
loss of 105 hens, which died from eating 
the moldy wheat, and in the partial dis- 
ability of 225 chickens which had to be 
sold to the butcher at half price. 








MILLING COSTS IN THE SOUTHEAST 


NasHuvitte, TeENN.—The Southeastern Millers’ Association has issued a bulletin 
on the cost of manufacture of flour at 31 mills for 1923, 1924 and the past six months. 


The reports were from 20 members and 11 nonmember mills. 


The report is based on 


310 working days in the year, in order to facilitate comparison. 





Daily capacity (bbls) —-————1924— 


of mills reporting Pct. capacity Cost 














roup No. 1— manufactured per bbl 
jcikaee eaeeow 29.7 28 
Me pcnddesacuaeeniveaten 57.8 1.568 
$00. cbceeeenensceses 36.9 1.460 
MM) icceperee ees casevaesa 47.4 .869 
GO cc aetesecesaccesorss 57.2 1.134 
BRIER. 0 03:06-000 8 00 46.1 $1.235 
troup No. 2— 

(ave heee nee hoa eeeas 77.4 $1.10 
tees aeeeebeceene 1.239 
Skies Meee ead Oe eS 921 
sGwevnewennesG anges 1.298 
Ce CEe tt UES Kaveweass 1.612 
6444065 0008 © 8 O9CCE DS .861 
AVeTage.......2200. 45.3 $1.133 
iroup No. 3— 

Ove aad 00a 4:46:06 00:0-6:0:¢ 58.9 $1.54 
WGhenvera se ence nuses's 46.1 1.229 
ro, TEETER UTTER 28.9 1.323 
Or ccdeseewersseseveces 64.9 964 
PG so esc ceaweee 50.3 $1.233 
Group No. 4— 
REP CORPPT Pe TEL CTT ee 35.4 $1.434 
rer rer rererrer e oe 57.9 951 
ee 46.9 $1.134 
Group No. 5— 
fe rT Tre re 60.8 $1.09 
_. PRURUERCEELULE EERE 62.4 .994 
AGO ss Shee yetessenciavese 73.6 1.168 
BT eC Tee Te Te 49.7 -782 
.) SSR ees ee 24.9 1.131 
_, SPRUE LTE TE ECE 68.7 1.019 
EER PEE 79 1.696 
Eeieteh ch becy 1240e ewes 79.7 1.105 
Ls 56065565 9.02 00400889 83.5 1.048 
Average........ 66.0 $1.135 
Group No. 6— 
a ea 30.8 $0.95 
PERE PORE 54.8 -721 
Cen swhs 6s view ee 82.6 1.129 
Pr Tr rere Te ee 47.1 .983 
Pi ee ee 55.3 $0.976 


























SUMMARY 


Group No. 1—300 to 400 bbls— 





BRO Sewccevececeees 57.8 $1.568 
OS Perr ee 47.4 .869 
BOOM occ ccanevce 46.1 1.2335 
Group No, 2—500 bbls— 
| AAS ere ee 23.2 $1.612 
BE aac tev mrrectsese 38.5 -861 
BPUERSO 2ccscccveess 45.3 1.133 
Group No. 3—600 to 700 bbls— 
Eee 58.9 a $1.54 
BE 46 a6 he 040009060 64.9 -964 
po reer tr ree 50.3 1.233 
Croup No. 4—800 té 900 bbIs— 
PEO cc ccciveseccese 35.4 $1.434 
RO asduteee esse wows 57.9 -951 
Eon 5 oko ho 4688 46.9 1.134 
Group No. 5—1,000 to 1,800 bbls— 
OF rrr rr Teck $1.696 
BA whee sess tceeenes 49.7 -782 
PDs 6s ch eeasecis 66.0 1,135 
Group No. 6—2,300 to 3,000 bbls— 
DEY sea wdar'eins 04 Svc. FES $1.129 
MO) Seco sn we veneess 54.8 -721 
BVOTOBO .cccccccvses 55.3 -976 
Average of totals ....... 56.9 $0.916 











— —-1923-—-__——,  -——Last 6 months—— 

Pct. capacity Cost Pct. capacity Cost per 

manufactured per bbl manufactured bbl 
32.3 27 26.3 
52. 1.712 eas 
31.4 1.45 45.4 
44.0 .903 54.3 
51.3 1.077 66.6 
42.4 $1.283 48.7 
64.5 $0.975 9.860 
once sonns 87.0 
48.3 1.182 55.7 
con ooeee 56.1 J 
38.4 1,393 38.0 1.3 
21.8 1.833 21.4 1.771 
31.0 1.016 45.6 733 
40.8 $1.198 50.7 $0.972 
62.3 $1.29 57.9 $1.64 
40.2 1.345 49.3 1.294 
26.5 1.451 30.2 1.256 
61.2 1.134 73.1 904 
46.6 $1.273 53.5 $1.229 
38.2 $1.26 $1.478 
51.0 -942 -902 
45.0 $1.069 $1,091 
57.7 $0.98 74.7 $1.03 
64.1 941 64.9 1.054 
68.8 .963 85.4 1.124 
49.8 -857 57.9 -72 
28.7 .892 26.4 1.098 
71.0 1.0199 68.1 1.0735 
78.6 1.387 76.6 1.954 
72.9 1.141 83.5 1.11 
62.7 1.186 93.0 1.146 
62.1 $1.066 71.3 $1.179 
28.2 $1.309 36.4 $0.892 
47.5 -851 61.2 -707 
79.2 1.20 78.1 1.415 
40.7 -992 60.9 95 
50.2 $1.083 60.6 $1.027 
52.1 $1.712 26.3 $1.379 
44 .903 54.3 -832 

2.4 1.283 48.7 1.103 

21.8 $1.833 21.4 $1.771 
31.0 1.016 45.6 -733 
40.8 1.198 50.7 -972 
26.5 $1.451 57.9 $1.64 
61.2 1.134 73.1 904 
46.6 1.273 53.5 1.229 
38.2 $1.26 $1.478 
51.0 -942 .902 
45.0 1.069 1.091 
78.6 $1.387 76.6 $1.954 
49.8 -857 57.9 -72 
62.1 1.066 71.3 1.179 
28.2 $1.309 78.1 $1.415 
47.5 -851 61.2 -707 
50.2 1.083 60.6 1.027 
52.7 $1.053 62.4 $1.106 





Winnipeg Average Prices 


Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
| ee 103 111 102 103 108 
SS . ere 100 98 102 99 99 
.. See 98 97 98 99 103 
a eee 102 96 92 90 94 
ee 100 100 98 94 95 
aw 95 90 83 80 82 
aon 86 80 83 83 85 
ee 112 112 119 119 136 
See 94 97 103 110 122 
| See 169 174 195 175 179 
Ae 224 221 221 221 221 
Co See 224 224 224 224 224 
BORD iiwieinie 42 230 230 230 230 280 
RUS 5 S00 doa e 273 232 205 193 194 
, 148 115 111 113 114 
og ee oe 100 101 109 109 108 
i re eee 106 98 97 93 97 
SOwk dete vc 142 159 164 173 196 
Average for 

months.... 139 135 135 134 141 


Feb. 


+ Average 

o 

June July Aug. years 
106 106 112 104 105 108 106 
106 111 120 124 130 130 111 111 
104 102 95 93 111 108 101 
91 90 91 95 97 96 99 94 
97 91 103 104 107 107 106 100 
84 85 90 93 7 97 94 89 
89 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 
133 134 113 133 


March April May 
109 


153 149 156 159 

122 109 115 117 111 118 149 114 
170 187 230 270 246 236 239 207 
221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 
224 224 224 224 224 229 eee 224 
280 280 280 301 315 315 305 273 


189 183 1380 199 
118 129 


188 191 176 186 
134 141 143 144 133 136 


“111 113 120 117 115 108 113 106 


100 98 98 104 114 135 144 107 


145 151 148 150 145 141 
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CONTINENTAL GIVEN A LEAD 

Washington bakers during the week 
put into effect a cut in the wholesale price 
of bread amounting to Ic per lb. It was 
said that the retailers would doubtless be 
able to follow with a similar reduction. 
The new retail price will be 12c. 

The cut was made by the General Bak- 
ing Co., but grocers expected the Dorsch 
Baking Co. and the Corby Baking Co., 
the latter a unit of the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, to make a similar reduc- 
tion. The action of the General Baking 
Co. in taking the lead in cutting prices 
appears to indicate that the new Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation, though a 
$600,000,000 concern, is not in the saddle 
in the baking business. It is surprising 
that the latter company would permit any 
competitor to lead in reducing the price 
to the public as the result of lower prices 
for flour. In failing to take the leader- 
ship in price reduction the Continental, 
which is now known as the baking octo- 
pus, it is believed has rendered itself 
particularly vulnerable to government at- 
tack in an antitrust proceeding to dis- 
solve. 

Should Attorney General Sargent de- 
cide, after the investigation now being 
conducted, to attempt dissolution of the 
Continental merger, he can point to the 
fact that the so-called bread trust kept 
up the price until a smaller competitor 
announced a cut. This may seem evi- 
-dence enough that the $600,000,000 merg- 
er was formed to hold up the price and, 
incidentally, the consumers of bread. 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


The perennial issue of a ship subsidy to 
put American merchant shipping on a 
sound basis is about to be put up once 
more for the consideration of Congress. 
The American people have always revolt- 
ed at the suggestion of a subsidy in con- 
nection with the merchant marine. 

For that reason, when the matter was 
laid before Congress by the late Presi- 
dent Harding, advocates of the proposal 
sought to call it by another name. They 
termed it a “subvention.” Foes of the 
plan, however, were not long in stripping 
off the new coat, and the bill devised to 
put the scheme into effect went down to 
defeat as a proposed “subsidy.” 

Although determined that this nation 
Shall never pay a subsidy to assure main- 
tenance of a merchant marine, the public 
appears oblivious of the fact that ever 
since the government began operating 
ships a huge subsidy has been paid under 
another name. The subsidy paid since 
1917 has been known as a deficit, and the 
amount it has cost the federal Treasury 
to keep these ships on the high seas has 
far exceeded the sum of any subsidy ever 
proposed. 

This deficit at the present time, when 
the government’s ships are being operat- 
ed more efficiently than at any time since 
Uncle Sam went into the business for 
himself, has amounted at the end of 
every two and one half years to the 
original cost of the ships themselves. 

That is why the national administration 
is so anxious to get rid of them, and the 
administration now has the support of a 
bipartisan majority of the Shipping 
Board. The recent determination to sell 
the five “President” ships operated by 
the Pacific Mail on the San Francisco- 
Orient Line is a result. The courts of 
the District of Columbia, by dismissing 
an injunction, have upheld the course of 
the majority of the board, and have 
cleared the way for further transfers of 
government ships to private interests. 

As to a ship subsidy, President Cool- 
idge is understood to consider it the ulti- 
mate solution of the question of maintain- 
ing a merchant marine. He has no inten- 
tion now, however, of going to Congress 
with any recommendation in that direc- 
tion. Firstly, the country will have to 
have a higher appreciation of what an 


efficient merchant marine means to the 
business of the nation; secondly, some 
way must be found to impress upon the 
average citizen the necessity of an Ameri- 
‘an merchant fleet as an aid to na- 
tional defense. 

Although it is only seven years since 
the World War ended, most of the peo- 
ple of the country obviously have forgot- 
ten the wild scramble that was made to 
obtain tonnage to carry American sol- 
diers abroad. As a result of having al- 
most no ships, hundreds of millions of 
dollars were wasted in building ships that 
had to be scrapped or sold for a paltry 
sum when the war ended. 


CANNERS MISS PACKERS’ COMPETITION 


Those engaged in food merchandising 
on a large scale are bound to watch with 
interest the recent order of Justice 
Bailey, of the District of Columbia su- 
preme court, which set aside the consent 
decree voluntarily signed by the large 
packing companies several years ago in 
which they agreed to divest themselves 
of all holdings except the meat business. 
The canners who disposed of more than 
half of their output through the packers 
sought to have the decree suspended. 
The packers went further, and asked that 
it be vacated. , 

The canners were pleased with their old 
arrangement whereby they were given 
the advantage of the efficient sales or- 
ganization built up in every part of the 
country by the big packers, of whom 
there were five at the time. To the loss 
of this connection the canners have at- 
tributed much of the slump which hit 
them in the last few years, resulting in 
numerous failures. 

The wholesale grocers’ associations in- 
stituted the fight against the packers, and 
are going to see to it that Justice Bailey’s 
order is reviewed by a higher court. The 
canners charge that, by reason of the con- 
sent decree, the wholesale grocers have 
been able to build up a monopoly, and 
that it is essential that the packers be 
brought back into the trade in order to 
restore competition. 

The attorney general will, of course, be 
with the wholesale grocers in their desire 
to have the question passed upon by a 
higher court. In fact the Department of 
Justice already has let it be known that 
the government will take a hand on the 
side of confining the packers to the meat 
business. 





ROUMANIAN FREIGHT RATES 
ON WHEAT FOR POLAND 


Bucuarest, Roumanta, April 2.—It is 
expected that the department of com- 
munications will authorize the suspension 
of the 50 per cent increase, which recent- 
ly took place in the freight rates of the 
Roumanian railways, in so far as the 
transportation of American wheat to Po- 
land is concerned. The board of direc- 
tors of the Roumanian state railways are 
anxious to obtain the contract for the 
transportation of this wheat, and have 
therefore requested that this suspension 
should be authorized in order to enable 
them to compete with other means of 
transportation open to the shippers. 

Wrapimir V. Menpt. 


IS A BAKER A MANUFACTURER? 

The Louisiana constitution exempts 
from liability for occupation taxes “man- 
ufacturers other than those of . 
liquors, tobacco, cigars and cottonseed 
oil.” Doubt was recently expressed by 
the supreme court of that state, in the 
case of the State vs. E. I. Young Co., 
Inc. (103 So. 186), whether the defend- 
ant baking company was entitled to the 
benefits of this exemption or whether it 
was taxable as a merchant. In ruling 
in favor of the exemption, the court said 
that it was evident that the baker was 
a manufacturer and not a merchant. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Flour.—It is getting monotonous to 
say each week that flour demand is quiet 
and practically unchanged from the pre- 
ceding week, but nevertheless it is the 
condition of the St. Louis market, and 
evidently all other markets with which it 
comes into contact. It matters little 
whether prices go up or down, buyers aré 
only purchasing as necessity demands. 

The business now being done is well 
scattered and distributed among various 
classes of the trade. Some soft wheat 
flour is moving in limited quantities to 
the Southeast, and occasional fill-in or- 
ders are received from bakers for hard 
wheat flour. A buying spurt seems 
bound to occur before the beginning of 
the new crop year, as supplies and: book- 
ings of old wheat flour are very low. 

Shipping instructions are coming in 
slowly, buyers apparently being more 
willing to pay additional carrying 
charges than attempt to finance the pay- 
ment of flour for which they are not in 
immediate need. Because of this con- 
dition, bookings are being depleted more 
slowly than had been anticipated. 

The export trade is reporting very few 
sales, but there was one encouraging 
feature last week in the way of a sale 
of soft wheat straight to the United 
Kingdom, the first transaction of the 
kind for some time. Other than this, 
however, little interest is being mani- 
fested by foreign buyers. 

Quotations on April 25: soft winter 
short patent $7.75@8, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $7.40@7.75, first clear 
$6.60@6.90; hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent $7.40@7.75, straight $6.90@7.25, first 
clear $6.50@6.85; spring first patent 
$7.75@8.10, standard patent $7.50@8, 
first clear $6.75@7.10. 

Corn products were quoted, April 25, 
by St. Louis mills as follows: standard 
meal $2.40@2.50 ewt, cream meal $2.70@ 
2.80, corn flour $2.85@2.95. 

Rye products were quoted on the same 
date, in St. Louis, in 98-Ib cottons: fancy 
white patent $6.20@6.30 bbl, standard 
patent’ $6.10@6.20, medium $6@6.10, 
straight $5.90@6, pure dark $5.55@5.65, 
rye meal $5.20@5.30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Pe MIE. ne 864 4-4-2520 6 14,500 23 
PROVIOMS WOOK ...0scccvecs 14,500 23 
ET 68.0656 sae awan 27,000 42 
We FORTR BHO ccc ccccscces 23,000 46 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 19-25 30,700 36 
Previous week ..... 34,600 40 
rere re 45,800 53 
TMG FOORG GOO oc sicccacecs 45,100 59 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 25, with comparisons: 


v—Receipts—, -—-Shipments-~ 





1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls.. 96,250 85,830 90,710 107,130 
Wheat, bus.. 497,900 459,224 669,490 473,590 
Corn, bus.... 474,600 996,850 266,700 506,100 
Oats, bus.... 662,000 778,000 425,760 648,380 
Rye, bus..... 1,300 2,600 Meee 5,790 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 1,600 5,250 4,670 
Bran and mill- 
feed, sacks 19,570 14,580 43,690 21,690 
Mixed feed, 
sacks ..... 23,950 21,170 179,010 165,770 


Wheat.—A limited amount of good 
country run soft winter wheat was want- 
ed, and there were a few orders for the 
cheap No. 3 grade. Otherwise, the mar- 
ket was very dull. Offerings of hard 
wheat small; light demand for desirable 
blending descriptions. Receipts were 97 
cars, against 94 in the previous week. 


Cash prices: No. 1 red $1.86, No. 2 red 
$1.82@1.84; No. 2 hard, $1.57@1.58. 

Coarse Grains.—Demand for cash corn 
was light, and trading quiet. Bulk of the 
trade in oats represented spreading op- 
erations, with the market influenced 
largely by the action of corn. 

Receipts of corn were 126 cars, against 
82 in the previous week. Cash prices: 


No. 3 corn, $1.03; No. 1 yellow, $1.11; 
No. 1 and No. 2 white, $1.10. Oats re- 


ceipts, 295 cars, against 185. Cash prices: 
No. 2 oats, 46@47c; No. 3 oats, 483@44c; 
No. 4 oats, 42c. ‘ 


SMOKE-STACK WITHSTANDS STORM 


One of the most interesting features of 
the damage done to the milling industry 





The Stack That Wouldn’t Fall 


by the recent tornado in southern Illinois, 
in which the plant of the Reliance Mill- 
ing Co., Murphysboro, was completely 
destroyed, and that of the Southern IIli- 
nois Milling & Elevator Co., at the same 
place, damaged, was that a steel self- 
supporting stack at the plant of the lat- 
ter concern survived the storm practical- 
ly undamaged. 

This stack was erected by the Joseph 
F. Wangler Boiler & Sheet Iron Works 
Co., St. Louis, in 1912. At that time the 
company was frequently asked what 
would keep such a stack, supported by no 
guy wires, from being demolished, should 
it be subjected to a high wind pressure. 
According to a plate placed on the base 
of the stack when it was erected, the 
stack itself weighs 28,000 lbs and the sup- 
porting base 100,000. 

This stack was almost in the center of 
the storm area and, although the power 
house was practically blown out from 
under it, it weathered the storm without 
being damaged. 


HIGHER FREIGHT RATE ASKED 


Increases in freight rates ranging from 
Yee to lle are sought by railroads op- 
erating between St. Louis and Kansas 
City and intermediate points, in applica- 
tions filed recently with the state public 
service commission. The changes pro- 
pose an increase in first, second, third 
and fourth class rates, with slight 
changes in carload rates. These changes, 
it is announced, are a part of a general 





plan of rate reconstruction in western 
trunk line territory, and are proposed 
as temporary rates pending complete in- 
vestigation by the state commission and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Vv. E, PENNIWELL TO SPARKS MILLING CO. 

Vernon E. Penniwell, for several years 
Latin and South American export man- 
ager for the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, recently sold to the Marshall Hall 
Grain Co., is now connected with the 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIl., in a like 
capacity. 

NOTES 

Emil Summa, St. Louis flour broker, 
has been ill in a hospital. 

Julius Huegely, of the Huegely Mill- 
ing Co., Nashville, Ill., is on a business 
trip to Cuba. . 

Charles E. Valier, of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, is visiting 
in California, 

L. B. Chapman, sales manager for the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, was recently in this market. 

Peyton C. Carr, formerly president 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, is re- 
ported seriously ill at his home with in- 
fluenza. 

The cash grain men defeated the pit 
men of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change in the annual ball game last week, 
by a score of 8 to 6. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold 
its annual election and dinner at the City 
Club, April 28. The speaker will be 
Albert Stump, Indianapolis. 

J. S. Hargett, manager Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., Salina, Kansas, accompanied by 
his wife, was in St. Louis recently on 
his way home from Chicago. 

O. S. Otting, connected with the coarse 
flour department at the Minneapolis of- 
fice of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., re- 
cently visited the firm’s St. Louis office. 

A. C. Bernet, of the Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, return- 
ing from a month’s business trip in Cuba, 
stated that business conditions there are 
only fair. 

Three men, arrested after an attempt 
had been made to break into the offices 
of the Heydt Bakery, St. Louis, have 
been identified by employees of the bak- 
ery as the ones attempting the robbery. 


The executive committee of the Illi- 
nois Association of the Baking Industry 
will hold a meeting at Springfield, May 
6, to complete arrangements for the an- 
nual convention of the organization, 
which will be held in that city, June 9-10. 

A district meeting of the Northern 
Missouri Bakers’ Association was held 
at Brookfield, Mo., last week. Louis 
Klein, Moberly, vice president of the 
state association, addressed the meeting, 
the purpose of which was to effect a per- 
manent organization. 

A proposition will soon be voted on 
by the 27 stockholders of Anheuser 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, to increase the 
capital of the corporation from $240,000 
to $18,000,000, by the issuance of 75 
shares of stock, with a par value of $100 
a share, for each $500 share of stock 
now outstanding. 


William M. Jardine, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, attended the conference in St. 
Louis last week of agricultural college 
directors, held for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the expenditure of the additional 
money allowed for agricultural research 
by the government under the Purnell 
act. In his address he stressed the 
greater possibilities and responsibilities 
now existing for this line of work. 


MEMPHIS 

Buying of flour continues extremely 
light, and everybody apparently is deter- 
mined to postpone it as long as possible. 
Brokers report instructions coming for- 
ward slowly, although most contracts are 
nearly exhausted. The consumer seems 
to be adhering to his policy of taking only 
actual requirements, and with the dis- 
tributor the matter of price continues 
secondary. Where any business is given 
it is for immediate shipment, and quota- 
tions are made only when orders are ten- 
dered. 

The soft wheat mills seem less disposed 
to pay attention to the daily fluctuations 
in wheat than the hard, and quotations, 
still more or less nominal, cover a wide 
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range, varying for short patents any 
where from $9.75 to $10.50. It is felt gen- 
erally that business prospects are satis- 
factory, but will result in very limited 
buying until the new season starts. The 
crop outlook in the great part of the 
cotton belt is favorable. 

Hard wheat mill representatives re 
port shipping instructions better, but new 
business practically nil. Their quotation 
also are rather widely apart, some ask 
ing as high as $8.90 for top grade short 
patent, while others only ask $8.50@8.60 
For the longer patents, prices range $7.65 
@8A0. Some brokers say they have noth 
ing to offer, as their mills are closed. 

Slightly better demand is reported for 
corn meal, although new business is very 
scarce. Most distributors are supplied 
with contracts made at lower than cur 
rent prices. Quotations range $5.15@ 
5.40 for best cream, basis 24’s. Corn is 
steady at $1.18 bu for cash No. 3 white 
and $1.19 for No. 3 yellow, but buying 
is light and so are receipts. The relative 
cheapness of oats causes them to be used 
almost to the exclusion of corn. 

” 7. 


Harry Mills, of the Chicago office, has 
succeeded Charles S. Kenney as traffic 
manager and buyer for the mixed feed 
plant of the Quaker Oats Co. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Flour buying in this immediate terri- 
tory was dull during the past week, while 
export business was fair. There was a 
moderate movement of wheat out of this 
port for Europe, and considerable corn 
destined for the tropics. It was ex- 
plained that virtually all the export busi- 
ness handled by steamships during the 
past week was on orders placed several 
months ago, and that very little is new 
business. 

Flour prices in New Orleans, April 23: 


. --—Winter— 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $8.95 $8.25 $9.50 
Se See GS cewd vie’ 8.50 7.90 8.95 
100 per cent ...... 8.20 7.70 8.45 
CE 660644 062000008 a60% 7.50 8.00 
aren GEOG cccccewe xeon 7.10 7.60 
"BOGGME GIOAE oc cscs cces 6.20 6.40 


Semolina 

Inspections of wheat for export this 
month to April 23 amounted to 12,481,002 
bus, according to the Board of Trade. 
Elevator stocks at New Orleans on April 
23: wheat, 1,385,000 bus; corn, 197,000; 
oats, 145,000; rye, 20,000; barley, 1,000. 

The flour movement to Latin America 
amounted to 26,902 bags during the week, 
according to figures compiled by six of 
the leading steamship lines that serve the 
tropics, as follows: Havana, 11,800 bags; 
Kingston, 3,840; Manzanillo, 3,100; Vera 
Cruz, 2,800; Santiago, 1,840; Colon, 806; 
Cienfuegos, 700; La Guayra, 650; Tam- 
pico, 600; Bocas del Toro, 562; Belize, 
112; Tumaco, 71; Tela, 21. 

There was not much change in rice 
future prices at the Sugar and Rice Ex- 
change, although April, May and June 
were 3@5 points lower. Sales of fancy 
blue rose were reported at the Board of 
Trade at 6%@6%c lb, and a small quan- 
tity of Honduras at 7%4c. The following 
figures were posted at the Board of 
Trade on April 23: 


55c Ib. 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to April 23 ........ 929,382 698,046 

Same period, 1924 ........ 654,758 883,911 
Sales— 

Season to April 23 ........ 54,228 1,040,280 

Same period, 1924 ........ 50,126 440,265 


NOTES 
R. A. Toury, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
is making a trip along the Mississippi 
Gulf coast. 
R. E. Cotter, of R. E. Cotter Co., 
canned goods, San Francisco, spent a few 
days in New Orleans on business. 


Flour conditions in Mexico are report- 
ed, by San Roman, representative of J. 
S. Waterman & Co. in Mexico, to be im- 
proving. 

It has been announced that bids for 
remodeling the permanent home of the 
Association of Commerce will be accept- 
ed only from concerns which hold mem- 
bership in that organization. 

R. A. Suiivan. 





- The greatest wheat growing district of 
British India, the Punjab, is so called be- 
cause it is drained by five (panch) riv- 
ers (ab), the Sutlej, Jumna, Indus, Jhe- 
lum and Chenab. 
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MONTANA AS A WHEAT STATE 


(Continued from page 446.) 

c:ude protein content. Forty-seven carloads were from 
Montana fields, and the 100 remaining ones from three 
o‘her spring wheat states. The Montana wheat tested 
a. high as 15.49 and as low as 13.54 per cent crude 
protein, while the highest in the remaining 100 cars 
vas 18,51 per cent and the lowest 11.12, thus putting 
\ontana wheat in a class wholly separate from all 
o'‘her wheat, its lowest protein record being higher 
t.an the highest of the others tested. 

Now it will be admitted that there is much good 
| .rd spring wheat grown in the other states and that 
i will often strike a better average than happened in 
tnis case, but it cannot be denied that this test was 

ir to all; that Dr. Taylor took the situation as he 
uund it, and that it must be accepted as a most 
iivorable index to the Montana 

heat quality. Further, it may be 

iid that many records are avail- 
ible showing protein content of 

fontana wheat substantially high- 
cr than the highest here stated. 


j W. SHERWOOD, vice presi- 
“* dent and general manager 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, 
iys: “Montana high protein hard 
spring wheat is rapidly command- 
ing the favorable attention of every 
illing center. Unquestionably, 
Montana will soon be producing 
much more spring wheat than any 
other state. We have a tremen- 
dous acreage yet to be put into 
cultivation. The time is surely 
fast approaching when we will 
produce well over 100,000,000 bus 
per annum of the choicest wheat 
grown anywhere in the world. We 
have never before seen such keen competition among 
millers as for Montana’s 1924 crop.” 

On this point, too, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis has offered some valuable remarks. In a 
bulletin issued by it concerning the 1923 crop, this is 
found: “Montana spring wheat grades particularly 
high, about two thirds of the total crop falling into the 
highest classification. The 1923 crop showed a higher 
percentage than any other state in grade 1 for Mon- 
tana.” 

The same bulletin carried a comparison for the 
entire United States as well as for Montana and cer- 
tain other states in the hard wheat group, which shows 
the following: 


FOR UNITED STATES FOR MONTANA 


Year— No.1 No.2 No. 3 Year— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
1920... 24 20.8 16.6 1920... 64:6 20.7 10.1 
1921... 24.1 25.6 24.2 2084... . F6.7 18.2 5.6 
1922... 62 25.4 13.5 1922... 84 12.1 3.1 
1923... 18.8 26.4 24.1 1923... 63.2 20.6 12.1 


These figures* are official, hee taken by the 
bank’s representative from the records of the terminal 





In This Field the Wheat Has Run Over 50 Bus per Acre 


markets. They leave nothing to be desired by Mon- 
tana. It is a record that brings both satisfaction and 
trade. It will be seen that the Montana wheat, like a 
new religious convert, has been “growing in grace,” 
its protein content steadily going up, on averages. 
Farmers have taken notice of the protein value of 
wheat. They are seeking their seed stocks with the 
single vision of protein possibilities. They are culti- 
vating their ground with the idea of bringing that 
enriching factor to the grain. The Montana wheat of 
the future will represent the combined and earnest 
efforts of farmers and milling and grain men to 
produce the best that is possible in high protein 
wheat. 

Records prepared by Professor Clyde McKee, of 
the Montana Agricultural College, Bozeman, the data 
for which were secured from markets at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, show that the cash premium for Montana 





When the Threshing Outfits Set to Work 


wheat has been higher than that scored by wheat of 
any other state. At one time the premium reached 
73c bu. Professor McKee says that the average weight 
of the No, 1 wheat has been approximately 62 Ibs. 


URNING now from the milling to the loaf making 

factors of the wheat, examine Bulletin 1183 of the 
United States Department of Agriculture issued in 
February, 1924, which also shows some facts concern- 
ing wheat grown in Montana. Samples were secured 
at Havre, which is in what is known as the Triangle 
among “the wheat areas of the state, and from Moc- 
casin, which is the center of the famous Judith basin 
wheat section, from which the first outside informa- 
tion of the Montana quality wheat was gained. These 
were ground and the flour made into bread. Here is 
the record reported: 

“Montana wheat sample showed weight of 60.3 Ibs, 
compared to 58.6 for wheat from nine other hard wheat 
states included in the comparative test. The Montana 
wheat showed a protein content of 15.1, compared to 
an average of 9.5 for the other states. The Montana 


Once Around This Field with an Eight-Foot Swath Is a Two-Mile Trip 


wheat showed a yield of straight flour of 71.4, com- 
pared to 70.3 for the other nine states. The Montana 
flour showed a water absorption of 61.4, compared to 
60.1 for the others. It showed a loaf volume of 
2,224 for Montana wheat, compared to 2,260 for the 
others.” 

Back of this wheat product must be considered two 
physical factors that Nature gave to Montana and 
which prove one of the great assets in making up this 
quality wheat area. The bench and valley land of 
Montana is of the glacial drift formation, rich in min- 
eral ash and fertilized by countless ages of vegetable 
growth that have rotted upon it, resulting in a fine, 
mellow soil that grows the wheat plant most luxuri- 
antly. Virgin in character, this soil will, if properly 
managed by the farmers, produce large yields for many 
years without the cost of added commercial fertilizers. 
That the farmers recognize this fact is apparent from 
their policy of crop rotation and 
the summer fallowing of their 
acres. 

To the factor of the soil, the 
weather contributes a most impor- 
tant addition to the conditions fa- 
vorable to good wheat. ‘The 
nights here are cool even to the 
point of chilliness, and the heat of 
the growing weather of summer 
seldom ever passes 95 degrees 
Fahrenheit. ‘This adds to the glu- 
ten value of the grain, it is 
claimed, and also helps to make it 
plump and weighty. 


With millers believing in the 

Montana wheat possibilities 
and backing their belief with their 
cash, turn now to the query as to 
what the farmer believes about 
Montana and her wheat future. 
Only one witness need be called, 
for the state boasts the largest individual wheat farmer 
in the world. Thomas D. Campbell, of Hardin, grew 
almost 1,000,000 bus last year. He has his plans to 
grow more than 1,000,000 as his crop in 1925. Here 
is what he says about the wheat future of Montana: 

“We have full confidence in Montana as a wheat 
producing state, and consider the southern part the 
most desirable in which to raise winter wheat in the 
United States. Winter wheat raising in the right lo- 
calities in this state is just as certain of success if 
done under proper methods as the production of wheat 
in any other part of the United States, but it is abso- 
lute folly to try to do so without spring plowing and 
summer tillage. 

“We have found that the most economical and suc- 
cessful way to raise winter wheat is to get two crops 
with one plowing, disking the land after the first crop 
and seeding very little per acre—usually not exceeding 
10 lbs if there is much shelled wheat on the ground. 
The second crop will almost invariably produce more 
than the first, as the disked stubble seems to help con- 
serve the moisture. 








460 





“Our winter wheat brings us practical- 
ly the same premium in Minneapolis as 
spring wheat, because of its high gluten 
content. It is almost impossible to raise 
spring wheat with certainty on so-called 
nonirrigated land, unless there is mois- 
ture enough in the fall to plow. Spring 
plowing delays the seeding so much that 
the wheat is often injured by hot winds, 
as it is in the ‘milk’ period at that time. 
These hot winds do not affect the winter 
wheat, as it is usually in the ‘dough’ at 
that time, and they help to mature it and 
produce our high quality of hard winter 
wheat. 

“It is best to confine all spring wheat 
planting to irrigated land. It is general- 
ly recognized that Montana produces the 
highest premium spring wheat which goes 
to Minneapolis, and is the only wheat 
which can compete with Canadian Mar- 
quis. I am sure that all so-called dry 
land farmers in Montana can successfully 
raise winter wheat if they are in a sec- 
tion of the state where it does not winter 
kill, providing they follow our method 
and seed the wheat early in the fall. 

“The best evidence of our faith in this 
state as a wheat growing section is the 
fact that after five years’ experience we 
have renewed all of our leases for five 
years and have taken on 35,000 acres ad- 
ditional, making approximately 100,000 
acres of land which we are farming in 
Montana. We have been solicited to 
farm in many other states in the Union 
and, after careful investigation, have de- 
cided to remain here and increase our 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


acreage. We have produced as high as 
28,000 bus on a 1,000-acre field of second 
crop winter wheat. One of our tenants 
produced 8,000 bus spring wheat on 190 
acres of irrigated land. I think a good 
farmer could average 18 bus an acre of 
winter wheat on nonirrigated land, if he 
adopts our method of farming. 

“There are over 15 inches of average 
precipitation in most parts of Montana 
and, with that amount of rain, winter 
wheat can be_ successfully produced. 
There are literally thousands of acres in 
this part of the state undeveloped, which 
can be used for the successful production 
of winter wheat, and I would not be sur- 
prised if the state of Montana would av- 
erage 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 bus wheat 
per year within the next 10 years.” 

Recurring, then, to the figures, 55,000,- 
000 bus, as the wheat crop of Montana 
for 1924, may it not be suggested that, 
when some hydrographer of the future 
comes to the work of mapping this sec- 
tion of the North American continent, he 
may appropriately picture a field of 
ripening golden grain and on it inscribe 
“A portion of Montana, the dead center 
of one of the finest hard spring wheat 
areas to be found on the planet Earth”? 
For it is not a “Great Desert,” nor is it a 
land of “Milk and Honey,” but it is an 
“Empire of Opportunity,” in which the 
wealth coming from the hard spring 
wheat fields will make homes for happy 
people who will keep filled the granary 
from which the hungry of earth may take 
a portion of their daily bread. 








CONCERNING MILLING IN MINNESOTA, 
AND THE ORIGIN OF “RED DOG” 


ROM WCCO, Gold Medal Station, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, F. G. At- 
kinson, vice president Washburn 

Crosby Co., recently broadcast an inter- 
esting paper dealing with some of the 
resources and industrial history of Min- 
nesota. Naturally, he referred to the 
milling industry’s development and pro- 
portions. 

The days of the “Covered Wagon” in 
Minnesota, he said, extended from about 
1850 up to 1875. The territory around 
and about Minneapolis and St. Paul was 
first pre-empted by the white man about 
1850. 

“On that date,’ Mr. Atkinson con- 
tinued, “there was not a white man’s 
house in the district now occupied by 
Minneapolis on the west side of the Mis- 
sissippi River; in fact if we had been 
Indian traders of those days we would 
have found on the west bank of the river 
near St. Anthony Falls a very consider- 
able group of Indians living in wigwams. 
This would be near where the present 
Nicollet Avenue, one of the nationally 
famous retail streets, crosses the Father 
of Waters. 

“It was but a few years after the date 
mentioned, barring two government grist 
mills, that the milling industry in Minne- 
apolis had its birth. These very first 
mills produced fairly wholesome flour. 
It probably contained more or less dirt 
that clung to the wheat, but the people 
consumed it “and thrived on it. The 


friendly Indians, and probably many who 
were unfriendly but lazy, were fed a kind 
of flour made from grinding up mid- 
dlings, a byproduct of wheat flour, some- 
thing that is used these days for the feed- 
ing of cattle. 

“This exceedingly coarse flour eaten 
by the Indians was called ‘Red Dog.’ 
Just how that name ‘Red Dog’ started, 
nobody seems to know. Probably the 
name came as a result of the middlings 
being of a reddish tinge, also because 
of the redskins consuming it. Anyhow, 
the name ‘Red Dog’ was used and has 
stuck ever since, and who knows but 
what it may have been the beginning of 
that comparatively recent Americanism, 
‘Try it on the dog’? 

“The Washburn. Crosby ‘B’ was the 
first mill in the United States to try out 
the middlings purifier and _ substitute 
rolls for the old style millstones. The 
old original ‘B’ mill was built in 1866, 
and is still in operation. Many times, 
however, in order to keep it up to date 
has the mill been remodeled and rebuilt. 
For a considerable period in the 60’s and 
70’s it had a national reputation. Many 
important personages have visited the 
mill, including Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Mark Twain and 
others, for in those days the lecture plat- 
form flourished in the Far West as it did 
in the more thickly populated parts of 
the country to the east. Such actors as 
Mary Anderson, Joseph Jefferson, Billy 





St. Anthony Falls as They Appeared Forty Years Ago 
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The Minneapolis Milling District in the “Eighties” 


Florence, John McCullough and Law- 
rence Barrett also honored by their 
presence this historic Washburn mill. 

“The potential greatness of flour mill- 
ing in the city of Minneapolis is as large 
as ever. Recently, owing to the rapid 
growth of dairying, the production of 
wheat has suffered, but Minnesota has 
turned the corner in that respect, as last 
year’s crop of wheat in the Northwest 
largely exceeded several of the previous 
ones. 

“For the year 1924 the milling output 
in Minneapolis totaled 11,679,130 bbls. 
The product of these Minneapolis mills 
has wide distribution, and the brands of 
the companies which mill here are found 
in every civilized country of the globe. 
Then, also, new products are developing. 
For instance, this is the greatest milling 
center in the world for the production of 
semolina, made from durum wheat, which 
product has helped the macaroni manu- 
facturers of the United States to bring 
about a revolution, for only a few years 
ago enormous quantities of Italian maca- 
roni and spaghetti were imported, where- 
as now this has been completely changed, 
and the United States factories now ex- 
port large quantities, and have developed 
the volume of consumption in the home 
markets far beyond their fondest dreams. 

“In the old days such a byproduct as 
bran had but a very small market; in 
fact, most of it produced was dumped 
into the river. Now such material is of 
the utmost value to the dairy industry 
of the state, for it forms the backbone of 
what is fed to the milk cattle. 

“Minnesota last year had a wonderful 
yield per acre of wheat, the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
porting, I believe, 21.7 bus per acre. This 
increase comes as the result of a more 
careful selection of seed, a more scien- 
tific method of farming, and an ideal 


climate. 


“The farmers of Illinois, which is also 
a large dairy state, have learned that it 
is a distinct advantage to them to every 
year have one or two fields in wheat. 
Minnesota farmers may be surprised to 
know that the average production of 
wheat in Illinois for the last three years 
has been 50,000,000 bus annually.” 





AN IMPORTANT POINT IN CONTRACTS 

That conditions attached in accepting 
an order serve to leave the buyer free to 
withdraw unless he accepts the conditions 
is shown again by a court decision. In 
the case of W. S. Hoge & Brother vs. 
Prince William Co-operative Exchange 
(126 S. E. 687) it appeared that a buyer’s 
order for meal was accepted conditional- 
ly. The order called for shipment “when 
ordered.” The seller’s confirmation slip 
read “when ordered prior to Oct. 1, 1920,” 
and contained a further provision that 
“if unable to fill this order by reason of 
causes beyond our control, it is under- 
stood and agreed that we shall not be 
liable to you in damages for nondeliv- 
ery of the same.” The Virginia supreme 
court of appeals said: 

“The minds of the parties never met. 
The change in the date of shipment was 
a material variation. The purchaser in 
his order could have delayed it indefinite- 
ly. The confirmation declared that the 
matter should be closed before Oct. 1, 


1920, and provided also that the vendor 
should be relieved from performance of 
its part of the contract should any cause 
beyond its control intervene. Such a 
unilateral contract amounted to nothing 
at all.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 


Sir: The pirates in grain have to all 
appearances pretty nearly finished the 
flour business in this part of the country, 
and if allowed to ply their trade much 
longer will doubtless also come near put- 
ting the milling and farming interests to 
sleep. The market changes are some- 
thing fierce, yet it takes a right wide 
fluctuation these days to exhaust the av- 
erage margin call. It’s a question if 
hedging as now conducted is a good thing 
for the miller; if it isn’t largely respon- 
sible for present unsatisfactory trade 
conditions, and if the miller wouldn’t be 
much better off if he never ventured to 
put his head in the noose. 

There are many prosperous mills that 
refrain from hedging anything. Hedg- 
ing looks good, sounds goods but seldom 
works good. In short, hedging locks up 
the miller’s cash in margins, nullifies all 
the good effects of his purchases, fur- 
nishes the enemy with stock in trade, am- 
munition and weapons with which to ma- 
nipulate values and enforce obedience 
and respect, and, finally, transfers to an- 
other the miller’s right to run his own 
business and fix his own prices, a privi- 
lege of which he knows but little now. 

If the miller must hedge, why doesn’t 
he reverse the order of things and, in- 
stead of selling an option in the open 
market against his stock of wheat or 
flour and margining it against an ad- 
vance, as he does at present, sell nothing 
against his stock but simply keep it fully 
margined with the open market .against 
a decline, by placing the margin to his 
own credit, on his own books or in his 
own bank. ‘his will give him the same 
protection he now enjoys without its ob- 
jections, and at the same time will en- 
able him to keep his business and cash 
to himself, and thus relieve his stock of a 
ruinous handicap. 

By this arrangement the miller should 
keep his stock margined down with the 
market, just as he has been doing with 
his hedges on the bulges, and when the 
decline is recovered the miller may with- 
draw his margins, while his stock will 
automatically take care of the advances. 
It’s all a question of margins, only this 
way the miller keeps his affairs to him- 
self, does nothing to depress the value of 
his own property and incidentally suc- 
ceeds in putting a nail in the pirates’ cof- 
fin. It is hoped the suggestion may be 
found worthy of consideration. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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THE HOPE OF SPRING 

Never have the farmers of Canada en- 
red upon their field operations with 
reater courage and hope than this year. 
\fter a long winter of doubt and uncer- 

inty, spring broke upon them with an 
icouragement and incentive to activity 
!at has not been known since the war. 
Seeding is now in progress everywhere. 
The land is in good condition, the weath- 
es is right, and the markets hold a prom- 
i« of profitable prices for some years to 
come, 

Now that the long night of difficulty 
id despair is over, there is in Canada 
‘ movement back to the land that holds 

e brightest promise for the future of 

e country. East and West join in re- 
orting a definite and widespread de- 
nand for farm lands from people of the 
best type. Old settlers are returning 
rom cities to the land, and many who 
nave never before farmed in Canada‘ are 
preparing to do so. Americans form a 
‘onsiderable percentage.of the settlers 
now flocking into the Canadian West. 
They are paying cash for their land and 
equipment, and are attacking the busi- 
ness of production with their well-known 
vim and efficiency. 

The result is that Canadian farm land 
values are rising. 


TORONTO 
Spring Wheat Flour—wWhile there is 
no marked improvement in domestic de- 
mand for Canadian spring wheat flour, 
there is a better feeling in the market and 
considerable business is known to be 
waiting for a steadier turn in prices. 
Nothing but the violent fluctuations in 
wheat is robbing millers of a distinctly 
better trade. No changes were made in 
domestic prices for springs during the 
week ending April 25, but buyers were 
undoubtedly influenced by the course of 
the wheat market and their purchases 
were lessened by that fact. Quotations, 

April 25, with comparisons: 
April 25 April 18 


WE aaa anes ta ease i eee $9.40 $9.40 
i... ee 9.15 9.15 
JAAR ARPS 8.90 8.90 
a SRA Perr ree 8.70 8.70 
Piret clears ....... ph aiew arene 7.80 57.80 
Low grade (minimum) 6.15 6.15 
Pe WP bi there ocecsecass 4.75 4.75 


Foregoing prices are basis per barrel 
in 98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10c bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20c bbl. 

Soft winter wheat flour from Ontario 
has reached a position where business is 
almost at a standstill. Buyers say they 
could import United States flour and 
pay the duty for less than the domestic 
article is costing. Good quality 90 per 
cent patent is nominally quoted at $6.50 
bbl, in secondhand jute bags, car lots, 
basis Montreal freights, or $6.40, f.o.b., 
cars, Toronto. This is what buyers will 
pay. Mill prices are considerably higher, 
and are justified by the price of wheat. 

Export Market.—Mills report a good 
inquiry for spring wheat flour for ex- 
port, but prices in most cases are out of 
line. Some sales to British and German 
importers have been made, but the total 
is not large. Steadier prices would bring 
in a lot of new business. There are some 
signs that prices will settle, and fluctua- 
tions in flour have been fewer and less 
drastic in the past week. An advance of 
30c bbl on April 22 and a decline of 15c 
the next day covered the range between 
April 17 and 24. Quotations, April 25: 
standard brands of export patents 49s 6d 
per sack of 280 Ibs, in 180-lb jute bags, 
c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
April seaboard, seven-day terms; May, 
June and July, 48s 3d. 

Ontario winters for export are quiet, 


and sales almost nil. No change was 
made in the mill price during the week. 
Quotations, April 25: mills were asking 
45s for 90 per cent patents, per 280 lbs, 
in jute 140’s, c.i.f., Glasgow, while buy- 
ers’ bids were around 42s. 

Wheat.—Ontario winter wheat is 
scarce, and stocks are firmly held. Some 
districts report fair quantities remaining 
in farmers’ hands, but owners will not 
sell. Dealers are asking $1.60 bu for No. 
2 red or white, in car lots, country points, 
while millers are unable to offer more 
than $1.45. Wagenloads at mill doors are 
worth $1.30@1.40 bu. 

Western spring wheat is offering free- 
ly, with few buyers. Ontario mills could 
take a lot of wheat if the market were 
steadier. They are not busy. Prices are 
1%,¢ bu higher than a week ago. Quota- 
tions, April 25: No. 1 northern wheat, on 


- track, Bay ports, $1.68 bu; other grades 


at Winnipeg spreads. 

Oatmeal is advancing sharply in sym- 
pathy with oats, and demand is better. 
There were two advances last week, to- 
taling 40c bbl. Quotations, April 25: 
rolled oats, in 90-lb jute bags, $6.40 bbl, 
and oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, $7.48, to the 
jobbing trade, delivered; mixed car lots 
are 40c over these prices on 30-day terms. 

Coarse Grains.—There is a good de- 
mand for oats, and prices are advancing. 
American corn has declined 7c bu with- 
in the week. Quotations, April 25: No. 
1 western feed oats 5lc bu, c.if., Bay 
ports; No. 3 American yellow corn $1.12, 
basis Toronto freights; No. 3 Ontario 
oats 44@48c, country points; barley, 70 
@i5e3 rye, 90@95c. Standard screen- 
ings are $1 ton lower at $23, delivered, 
Ontario points, according to freights. 

Ocean Freights—Canadian mills are 
making only limited bookings of space 
for flour. Rates to Antwerp, Hamburg, 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam are 2c lower. 
Quotations, April 25: London, Liverpool, 
Manchester 20c; Glasgow, Belfast, Dub- 
lin 22c; Hull, Leith, Newcastle 23c; Ab- 
erdeen, 3lc; Dundee, 30c; Antwerp, 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 20c; 
Danzig, 3lc; Copenhagen, 27c; Helsing- 
fors, 3lc; Stockholm, 30c,—May ship- 
ment. 

NOTES 

Demand for tonnage in the lake grain 
trade is not active. The Lake Superior 
rate was cut last week. Some grain for 
delivery at Buffalo was taken at 2c, 
and shippers were bidding 2c, but no 
charters were reported at the latter 
figure. 

The retail flour and feed dealers of 
Toronto have organized an association, 
with Newton Thomas president, David 
Kelly vice president, and David Crooks 
secretary-treasurer. The initial meeting 
was held at the office of the Kelly Feed 
Co., 62 dealers being present. 


G. S. Dodington, sales manager West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, has left for the maritime provinces, 
where he will make a complete survey 
of his company’s interests and establish 
personal contact with customers and 
members of the trade. The Western 
Canada company has always had an im- 
portant volume of business from the far 
eastern provinces of Canada. : 


MONTREAL 

Prices of spring wheat flour fluctuated 
slightly at the opening of last week, re- 
ceding 20c and then recovering 15c. The 
remainder of the week they remained 
steady, with a net drop of 5c. A more 
active inquiry from the United Kingdom 
and Europe was reported by millers, but 
there was no particular increase in actual 
business, a little trading being reported 
for April and May shipment. The home 
market showed an improvement, and the 
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amount of business done was fair. Clos- 
ing prices, April 25: first patents $9.40 
bbl, seconds $8.90, bakers $8.70, jute, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Some improvement was reported in the 
winter wheat flour market, and rather 
more business was done than in recent 
weeks. Prices remained stationary, and 
closed on April 25 at $7.20@7.30. bbl, 
secondhand jute, ex-track, for car lots; 
broken lots, $7.50@7.75, ex-store. 

Trade in rolled oats was fairly good, 
and the price was unchanged on April 
25 at $3.45 per 90-lb bag, delivered. 

Corn flour was quiet, and closed on the 
same date at $7.60@7.70 bbl, delivered. 


NOTES 


The harbor of Montreal is now open, 
the first Atlantic liner reaching port on 
April 22. 

C. R. Hosmer, president Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., who has been in a hos- 
pital for some weeks following an opera- 
tion, is able to be up for a short time 
daily. 

Visitors recently included C. A. Lahey, 
vice president of the traffic section of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, and G. A. Mac- 
donald, Canadian manager of the same 
company. 

W. W. Hutchison, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is suffering from 
a slight indisposition. His health is re- 
ported steadily improving, and he will 
probably be back at business soon. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

There are no signs of improvement in 
the flour situation in western Canada. 
At this season of the year millers do not 
expect much business, but in the present 
instance the erratic wheat market has 
accounted for stagnation in the export 
trade, while domestic sales are of small 
quantities. An advance of 20c bbl on all 
grades was announced April 22. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted April 25 at $9.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.55, and _ first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c over this basis. Al- 
berta points 10@30c over, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers purchasing their tre- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

Some big milling companies have lately 
been following the practice of keeping 
stocks of flour on hand in Hamburg and 
other European markets for quick sale 
and distribution. 

There is no feature in the rolled oats 
and oatmeal market. Domestic sales are 
comparatively light, and export fair. 
Quotations, April 25: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $3, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 

While steadier than for some time, this 
market has had a nervous session. Ex- 
port buying of any volume is still lacking, 
and millers are out of the market, on ac- 
count of the small flour demand. Prices 
have fluctuated considerably, but not to 
the extent of the preceding week. There 
is no improvement in the demand for cash 
wheat, milling and exporting interests 
showing a complete lack of interest. 
Holders of grain are not anxious to sell 
in the present unsettled market, and of- 
ferings are consequently light. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


--—Futures— 


Cash May July 
April 20 .. ..-$1.58% $1.56% $1.53 
Apel $2 .cccisoss DEO 1.55% 1.52% 
aS rere 1.62% 1.62 1.58 
rc errr 1.60% 1.59 % 1.55% 
April $4 ...i.s00. LED 1.59% 1.55% 
April 26 ..... , 1.56% 1.56% 1.53% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending April 23 averaged 
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168 cars, compared with 156 for the pre- 
ceding seven days, and 307 for the cor- 
responding period in 1924. 

Apart from a continued good demand 
for all grades of oats except No. 1 feed, 
the coarse grain market has been dull. 
Demand for western Canadian oats for 
export is good, Atlantic seaboard ship- 
pers taking regular quantities. Much 
the same may be said for barley. Cash 
rye and flaxseed are dull. Quotations, 
April 25: No. 2 western Canadian oats, 
54%4c bu; barley, 83%4c; rye, $1.09; flax- 
seed, $2.36%4. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

On April 22 flour advanced 20c, bring- 
ing the price up to $9.65 bbl, basis jute 
98’s, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver, domestic 
freight. Business in both the city and 
country is rather quiet. While the bakers’ 
policy is to follow the market, some took 
on supplies for a few weeks ahead when 
the wheat market broke below $1.50 bu. 

Several export sales were made for 
May shipment to United Kingdom ports, 
but with the renewed strength in Winni- 
peg wheat, millers state that European 
buyers have again backed away and fur- 
ther business cannot be done until wheat 
is at the $1.50 level. There has been in- 
quiry from the Orient for clears, and 
some were sold for May shipment, but 
the advancing markets have prevented 
any volume of business. 

Wheat premiums for shipment to Van- 
couver remain steady. No. 1 northern 
is selling at 44%2@5c over Winnipeg May, 
No. 2 northern at May price to le over, 
No. 3 northern 3144@4c under, No. 4 104% 
@lle under, and No. 5 27142@28ce under. 
There is no demand for No. 6, but all 
other grades continue to change hands 
daily in limited quantities. Tough wheat 
is selling at a discount of 6c bu under 
straight grade. 

There are large stocks of wheat in Van- 
couver elevators, but it is reported that 
the bulk of this is owned by the pool and 
is not for sale at current prices. 

Several inquiries for oats and barley 
for export have been received, but no 
sales have been made recently. There 
is no local demand for these grains, as 
practically all feed dealers. and mills are 
stocked with from two to three months’ 
supplies. 

Screenings are higher, and $18.50@19 
ton is bid, with very few coming out. 
There is a good demand, and indications 
are that the price will work considerably 
higher as wheat receipts decrease and 
the shortage of millfeeds becomes more 
acute. 

Ocean freights are considerably easier. 
May parcel space is available to United 
Kingdom and continental ports at 30s. 
Owing to competition from the Atlantic, 
wheat business cannot be done at this rate 
from Vancouver. A considerable quan- 
tity of distress tonnage for immediate 
loading was booked during the week at 
22s 6d, and some at 25s. 


NOTES 
D. N. Potter, manager Saskatchewan 
Elevator Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was a re- 
cent visitor in Vancouver en route to his 
home after a holiday in the South. 
George W. Head, a director of the 
Canada Grain Export Co., Ltd., is on a 
trip to England and the Continent. Prior 
to leaving, he was the guest of honor at 
a dinner given by Robert McKee, manag- 
ing director of the Canada Grain Export 
Co., at which all grain and shipping men 
in the city were present. Mr. Head is a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange and a 
member of the council of the Grain Ex- 
change division. 
H. M. Cameron. 
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LONDON WHEAT AND 
FLOUR STOCKS LESS 


Flour Imports Decline to a Greater Extent 
Than Those of Wheat—High Prices 
Considered Cause 





Lonpon, Ena., April 8.—The secretary 
of the London Corn Exchange has is- 
sued figures showing the movement of 
wheat and flour and stocks in London 
waterside granaries for the 13 weeks end- 
ing March 27. They are: 

Wheat* 
Imports for the 13 weeks 

ending March 27 ....... 1,519,103 265,394 

London on 


Flourt 


Add _ stocks in 


Jan. 1 91,955 123,566 


1,611,058 388,960 
90,910 103,190 


Totals ih wa ie icc 3 
Stocks in London April 1. 


during 


Total distribution 
werrty rt 1,520,148 285,77 


this period ... 
Average deliveries per week 

Tee GRNSOP ccc cccsseces 116,934 

Last quarter ... : 140,437 

Same quarter last year 116,774 

During 1923 .......ece0% 101,255 

During 1924 ......+eee0- 132,513 

*Qrs of 480 lbs. tSacks of 280 Ibs. 

These figures show a falling off in 
wheat imports of over 370,000 qrs, or 19 
per cent, when compared with the figures 
for the last quarter, and a decline in 
flour amounting to over 240,000 sacks, or 
47 per cent. 

From the point of view of the imported 
flour trade a more serious aspect of the 
situation is the falling off in deliveries of 
flour, which have declined 119,231 sacks, 
or 29 per cent, compared with the last 
quarter, while wheat deliveries were only 
305,529 qrs, or 17 per cent, less. 

The cause for this decline in flour im- 
ports is not hard to find. It is undoubt- 
edly the high prices asked by American 
and Canadian mills that were unable to 
compete with the home millers. If prices 
are compared, the truth of this state- 
ment will be evident. On Dec. 31 Cana- 
dian export patents were offered at 53s, 
and Minnesotas at 51s 6d, while London 
straight run was quoted at 53s, delivered, 
equal to 48s 6d. During January the 
London price advanced 5s 6d, while Ca- 
nadian and Minnesotas advanced 9s 6d 
and 8s 6d, respectively. 

Although prices have fallen rapidly in 
Canada and America, the London miller 
has been able to keep ahead and im- 
porters have been able to unload their 
stocks, as is evidenced by the fact that, 
although the imports into London in the 
last quarter have declined 240,000 sacks, 
stocks in London have declined only 20,- 
376 sacks. C. F. G. Rarxes. 





27,061 


LARGE BAKERY OPENED 
IN SCOTLAND’S CAPITAL 


EpinsurGu, Scor.anpn, April 8.—What 
is claimed to be the finest bakery in the 
United Kingdom was recently formally 
opened in Edinburgh. The plant is 
owned by the St. Cuthbert’s Co-opera- 
tive Society, the largest retail organiza- 
tion in Scotland. 

Hitherto Glasgow has possessed the 
largest group of bakeries in Great Brit- 
ain, since in most cities of the United 
Kingdom bread baking is not largely 
centralized, small bakeries supplying the 
larger portion of the public. 

The new plant covers five and one half 
acres of ground near the center of the 
historic capital, and is of steel and terra 
cotta brick construction, four stories in 
height. It has a weekly capacity of 500,- 
000 2-Ib loaves, and the oven accommo- 
dation consists of 20 draw-plate ovens, 
two swing-draw traveling ovens and one 
continuous traveling oven. 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will.be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., April 8—On April 4 
wheat and flour prices touched a low rec- 
ord for the present year. The compara- 
tive offers to be considered by prospec- 
tive buyers were Canadian exports at 


43s 6d for May seaboard from the Atlan- . 


tic Coast and 41s 9d from the Pacific 
Coast, Minnesota patents at about 42s 6d, 
and London milled straights at. 49s, de- 
livered, or equal to 44s 6d, c.i.f. Since 
then a sharp reaction has taken place, 
and today Canadian export patents are 
offered at 46s 6d for May seaboard, and 
47s 9d for April seaboard from the At- 
lantic Coast. 

Canadian exports from the Pacific 
Coast can be bought at 55s 6d, Minnesota 
patents from 57s upward, while London 
milled straight run flour is unchanged at 
59s, delivered, equal to 54s 6d, c.i.f. Im- 
ported flour is out of line, and holders of 
Canadian exports, trying to sell some of 
their spot stock today at 59s, have been 
unsuccessful. Canadian top patents are 
offered at 48s 6d@49s 6d for May sea- 
board, but no business is reported. 

Kansas Flours.—There would seem to 
be no chance of any trade in these flours 
for the time being, as Kansas millers’ 
ideas are higher than those of Minneapo- 
lis millers. 

Australian flour has a particularly slow 
market. Millers ask 45@46s, c.i.f., while 
there have been sales reported at as low 
as 45s, ex-store, although this price may 
be considered exceptional. 

Minneapolis low grade has been dull, 
with buyers’ ideas about Is below the 
prices asked by mills. 

Flour Arrivals——Arrivals during the 
past week have been in excess of require- 
ments, with Australia supplying more 
than half. Quantities, given in sacks of 
280 Ibs, were: from the United States, 
Atlantic, 4,100; Canada, Atlantic 7,250, 
Pacific 500; Australia, 16,981; Continent, 
1,452. 


Laverpoot, Enea., April 8—There has 
been a severe decline in the value of flour 
during the week, with little or no inquiry 
from bakers. Home milled flour is 
roughly 3s 6d per 280 lbs lower, straights 
in Liverpool being quoted at 50s and 
bakers at 48s. 

Imported flour has fallen as much as 
home milled. There is no interest in par- 
cels of Canadian flour for shipment, 
which are offered for April-May clear- 
ance at 3s decline. Australian shows a 
similar reduction, April-May being quot- 
ed at 43s, cif. The sudden decline in 
prices put off buyers of low grade flour. 
A part of a parcel of River Plate flour 
just arrived sold at £13 10s, the balance 
being offered at £13 without buyers 
showing any interest. American second 
clears have been pressed for sale all the 
week at steadily declining prices. First- 
hand offers are at 32s, April, and 32s 6d, 
May, seaboard. A small parcel of red 
dog, arrived, sold at £9 11s 6d ton, c.i.f. 





Griascow, April 7.—From the sellers’ 
standpoint the market has gone from bad 
to worse. 
awkward for the miller and flour im- 
porter, but it will also involve the bak- 
ers, because they hoped to be as leisurely 
in lowering bread prices as they were in 
raising them. The fact that London has 
a 10d loaf, while Glasgow’s is still at 11d, 
is not being lost sight of by the public. 
Edinburgh yesterday had its bread de- 


The further fall in values is . 


creased to 104d, and though the Glasgow 
baker was the last to raise his price, he 
will soon be an outcast if he does not fall 
into line. 

Flour.—Compared with the peak price, 
current values are about 14s per sack 
lower. Glasgow millers’ rates today are 
45@49s per sack of 280 lbs, cif. Im- 
ported Manitobas are offered at 44@45s, 
c.i.f., Canadian winters at 44@45s, Amer- 
ican winters at 48@49s, and Australian 
at 46s, but this last quotation represents 
June shipment. Importers have the con- 
solation of knowing that if they are not 
doing much at a profit, neither are the 
home millers. 

Stocks of flour at the end of March at 
Glasgow showed a big increase in quan- 
tity but whether most of them belong to 
bakers or not is a point not known. Flour 
stocks amount to 352,270 hundredweights 
(112 lbs), against 255,448 for the preced- 
ing month and 125,995 for the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 

Wheat stocks are relatively small, 
amounting to 191,086 hundredweights, 
against 168,100 for the preceding month 
and 258,898 for the corresponding period 
of last year. 


Betrast, Iretanp, April 6—Another 
drop in wheat at the close of the week 
brought flour prices far below even the 
most pessimistic forecast of two or three 
weeks ago. In the early part and middle 
of the week the general impression among 
consumers was that prices had reached a 
fairly safe level, and some business was 
done in Minneapolis and Manitoba flours 
for shipment. The parcels were not very 
big, but made up what might be consid- 
ered a fair week’s business in such lean 
times. 

Home Milled Flour—English and 
Irish millers were very keen to meet the 
competition, and as they are in a posi- 
tion to give prompt delivery at lower 
prices they have probably met with the 
most success, prices ranging 47@54s, full 
delivered terms. Despite the price to 
which flour has fallen, consumers are not 
operating in quantity, and it will require 
some steadiness of the market to restore 
confidence. ‘ 

Imported Flour.—Cable quotations for 
short Manitoba patents, May-June ship- 
ment, were as low as 46s 9d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, under the mill’s own 
brands and a little business was done. 

On spot holders want equal to 50s, net, 
c.i.f., either port, and have had no diffi- 
culty in making this price for choice 
flours. Export patent grade is around 
44s, net, c.if., Belfast or Dublin, for 
May-June shipment. There is very little 
business doing in Canadian export pat- 
ents, as Minneapolis and Minnesota flours 
have been so cheap that they have over- 
shadowed quotations from Canada. 

Some business was done in a _ well- 
known brand of Minneapolis flour at 46s 
6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, on pas- 
sage and on spot. Minnesota patents are 
about 42@48s per 280 Ibs for extended 
shipment, and for near shipment 44s. 

Stocks.—Shipments of flour to Dublin 
for the week ending March 21 were 18,- 
000 sacks, against 1,000 the previous 
week, and the arrivals for the same pe- 
riod were 3,500 sacks, bringing the total 
since Aug. 1 to 171,000 sacks. In Belfast 
flour shipments for the same period were 
2,000 sacks against nil the previous week, 
bringing the total since Aug. 1 to 154,000 


‘sacks. 


GERMANY IS WAITING 
FOR DOLLAR WHEAT 


Importers Anxious to Lessen Their Holding» 
—Stocks in Interior Light—New Crop 
in Good Condition 


Hameurc, Germany,. April 3.—Th 
opinion prevails here that Chicago May 
wheat will decline to $1 bu and, conse 
quently, this week it has been possible 
to buy flour in Hamburg at 50c bbl un 
der replacement value. Importers think 
that they have seen the writing on the 
wall, and those who have bought flour for 
March-April shipment at $11@11.50 are 
naturally dismayed at today’s quotation 
of $8.35@8.50 and willing to sell at al- 
most any price. 

The only satisfied importers in Ham- 
burg are four or five who have bought 
nothing for shipment since the first of 
the year, contenting themselves with 
picking up odd spot lots. 

It is an important position for im- 
porters, since Canadian and American 
flour is now cheaper than the German 
milled product, the local mills having 
stocks of wheat bought at higher prices, 
but they are unable to take advantage 
of the opportunity, owing to lack of 
money, and also fear that flour may go 
to $5.75@6 bbl. 





«STOCKS AND CROPS 


The stocks in the interior are light, but 
in the ports of Hamburg and Danzig they 
are piling up. Importers who made sales 
in Poland and Danzig have had several 
rejections made, which has added to 
stocks. There is a chance that Russia or 
Czechoslovakia may save the situation 
by coming into the market. 

The new crop is in excellent condition, 
and the forecast is most promising in so 
far as quantity is concerned, but due to 
overabundance of moisture recently the 
quality will probably be poor. 





MILLERS IN HOLLAND 
HOLDING THEIR OWN 


AmsterpaM, Hottanp, April 6.—AI- 
though prices of American flour have 
sagged considerably, the Dutch miller has 
followed suit, with the result that the 
home milled product is still the cheapest 
on the market. On April 4 Dutch flour 
was quoted at 21.25 florins per 220 lbs 
($7.60 bbl), ex-mill, while the lowest of- 
fers from the United States were $8.60 
bbl for well-known hard winter patents 
and $8.10 for export grades. 

It is imperative, both in the interests 
of the American miller and of the foreign 
importer, that something should be done 
to standardize the various qualities, as at 
present there is often a vast difference 
between two flours supposedly of the 
same quality. 

Business in foreign flour is light, for 
two reasons: first, importers expect the 
market to decline further and, second, 
no flour is being re-exported to Germany, 
which would appear to have bought too 
heavily last autumn and now finds her- 
self with excess stocks. A further influ- 
ence is the fact that Dutch mills are able 
to give delivery at almost one day’s no- 
tice and, consequently, buyers do not 
have to gamble on what the market is 
likely to do. 

The future does not seem auspicious 
for American millers as, in addition to 
the foregoing factors, the winter crop is 
reported to be in excellent condition, 
which naturally has a beneficial influence 
on the home mills. 
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EUROPE WAITS UNTIL 
NEW CROP DEVELOPS 


1. C. Koster, Lately Returned, Says Small 
Export Business May Be Expected 
for Some Time 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Little new business 
‘an be expected from Europe until the 
‘ize and value of the next crop become 
more apparent than now, according to 
John C. Koster, export department Lar- 
ibee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
‘ity, who returned recently from a five 
months’ European trip, visiting the prin- 
ipal countries except Russia and Spain. 

Several factors will influence this, Mr. 
Koster says. Importers abroad are nat- 
irally conservative, and their carefulness 
is stimulated by the widely fluctuating 
narkets. Considerable money was lost 
m some purchases made early this year, 
‘efore the market had reached its full 
iecline, and this has tended to make buy- 
rs wary of offers. Mills located abroad 

ive had the advantage of cheap wheat 

t various times, and have taken much 
usiness by furnishing each other, as well 
s American mills, with keen price com- 
petition. This will undoubtedly continue 
ntil the new crop. 

Trade in southwestern flour next sea- 
on depends almost wholly on prices, Mr. 
Koster says. If markets in the South- 
west allow the mills to compete with 
ther leading producing countries, a sat- 
isfactory volume of hard winter wheat 
brands can be sold in Europe. South- 
western flours are gaining a hold in vari- 
ous parts of Europe, and the resultant 
good will will mean some permanent 
business regardless of price conditions. 
Southern Europe as well as northern Eu- 
ropean countries presents a good field for 
hard winters. 

Flour importers in practically every 
country are handicapped by a lack of 
credit facilities. Holland, for example, 
could do a considerably greater business 
in American flours if lack of capital did 
not hamper operations. Dutch bankers 
will lend money rather freely for manu- 
facturing, exporting or agriculture, but 
restrict the credit of those competing 
against Dutch industry. Another com- 
plaint often heard in Europe is that our 
tariff laws make trade with the United 
States one sided. 

One thing that particularly impressed 
Mr. Koster during his five months’ asso- 
ciation with importers’ problems was the 
extreme necessity of millers utilizing ev- 
ery possible means to fill their part of 
contracts to the letter.’ Circumstances, 
and the methods of doing business in 
Europe, often make it necessary for im- 
porters to take advantage of the slight- 
est deviation from the contract. Flour 
is sold several times before it actually 
arrives in Europe, each dealer taking a 
small profit, and ending up with a Small 
distributor. If everything is not exactly 
as it was represented the latter will re- 
fuse to accept it, and the claim is re- 
ferred through all the channels it has 
passed to the importer. The latter is 
bound to insist on strict fulfillment of 
the terms of the contract. Mills starting 
in the export business will gain time and 
money by adherence to this point, Mr. 
Koster says. 








ROUMANIA MAY IMPORT FLOUR 

Bucuarest, Roumanta, April 8.—The 
Roumanian flovr importers have peti- 
tioned the Department of Industry and 
Commerce, asking for permission to im- 
port flour. The department is studying 
the question which, after deliberation, 
will be placed before the council of min- 
isters. 

That stocks are seriously short in the 
country is illustrated by the fact that 
police are posted in Bucharest mills to 
superintend the grinding of wheat into 
flour, while in Braila a military guard 
was recently placed on lighters in the 
harbor containing wheat. 

Wrapimir V. Menon. 





BAKERY SUES MUNICIPALITY 
Grascow, Scortann, April 8.—In 1920 
the premises of the Arthurlie Bakeries, 
Barrhead, were flooded and the owners, 
James Brownlie & Sons, sued the munici- 
pality for damages of $104,000, as they 
alleged that the flooding was due to a 

faulty sewerage system in Barrhead. 
The court of session in Edinburgh de- 
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ROUMANIAN LAND DISTRIBUTION IS NOW ACCOMPLISHED 
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In Roumania the end of the war 
brought about the downfall of the great 
landed proprietor, as a law was promul- 
gated which disallowed the holding of 
more than 1,250 acres by any one indi- 
vidual. 

Expropriation took place and the sur- 
pluses of the large landholders were sold 
to peasants, an average of 12% acres 
being offered to each individual. The 


cided in favor of the defendants, who 
claimed that the flooding was caused by 
surface drains belonging to the bakery. 
The bakery appealed, and the decision 
was reversed. 

The municipality, however, is not satis- 
fied, and the case will now be brought be- 
fore the House of Lords. 


FRENCH FINANCIAL CRISIS 
AFFECTS LIVERPOOL MARKET 


Liverpoot, Enc., April 8—The French 
money crisis has had a depressing effect 
on the wheat market here. It goes with- 
out saying that a financial disturbance 
must affect the demand, and some peo- 
ple have been expecting France to buy 
substantial quantities. Its general effect 
has been to reduce confidence in the value 





Roumanian Peasants at Work in a Wheat Field 


change in proprietorship has now been 
accomplished, with the result that, with 
the exception of some 1,000,000 persons, 
the peasant population of Roumania is 
in possession of land. 

It is estimated that they will use five 
acres of their holdings for the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs for themselves, and 
the remainder for marketable produce. 

Already it is apparent that the agricul- 


of wheat for near positions, both in this 
country and on the Continent. 

There has, however, been some fresh 
continental buying, which shows that 
more wheat is wanted there. 

Favorable points for holders are the 
smaller quantities being shipped and the 
decreasing supply afloat. It has been 
said that the Australian movement will 
soon be on a much smaller scale. On 
the other hand, it is likely that the favor- 
able character of the standing crops will 
be emphasized as the season advances. 

Day by day it becomes more certain 
that there is no scarcity of wheat, and ap- 
parently the realization of this fact con- 
tributed to the weakness of this market. 
For the remainder of the current season 
there would appear to be a sufficiency, 
with the prospect of a small carry-over. 


The Glasgow Corn Exchange 


Most people think the only corn ex- 
change we have is a restaurant in Gor- 
don Street. They walk, oblivious, past 
the real temple of Ceres at the corner of 
Waterloo Street, unaware that up a 
breakneck flight of stairs within is a hall 
on which more or less depends their por- 
ridge or their morning rolls. Go up that 
stair and you find a sort of synagogue 
with what, at the first glance, look like 
rows of pews, which on closer examina- 
tion are revealed as individual stances, 
mainly for displaying samples of Na- 
ture’s bounty in the way of cereals and 
leguminose, which is Latin for peas or 
beans. 

The stances belong to the grain mer- 
chants and millers, who have painted 
their names on them in bold, big letters 
to prevent the dust carts taking them 
away in the morning under the impres- 
sion that they are the latest thing in hy- 
gienic ashbins. For the effeminate arts 
are no concern of the corn man; his pri- 
vate shrine is of common deal, with gen- 
erations of mudcolored paint on it. No 


Puvis de Chavannes for him in his mural 
decorations; the hall is chastely sur- 
rounded by posters advertising feed- 
stuffs, ocean lines, insurance companies, 
and puppy biscuits; the aim has appar- 
ently been to give it the cheerful, flip- 
pant air of Queen Street Railway Sta- 
tion. 

In the whole a humble equivalent of the 
Chicago “Pit”—but in every respect how 
different! Here are no frenzied specula- 
tors bawling and fighting over a six cent 
drop in Winnipeg; the gentlemen who 
resort to our Corn Exchange are decor- 
ous, phlegmatic individuals who might 
be dealing in cemetery lairs by the 
hushed sobriety of them, or in Spearmint 
chewing-gum if one were to judge from 
the way they continually munch each 
other’s samples. 

I confess that for me their ritual is a 
mystery. It involves the daily produc- 
tion of little cotton nose bags only par- 
tially filled with wheat and oats; of a 
vast number of neat little paper packets, 
all filled with the same kind of flour, as 


tural laborers are dissatisfied with this 
arrangement, and attempts have been 
made by them to sell their holdings. A 
law, however, to prevent this has been 
passed which makes it necessary for the 
purchaser to be a Roumanian citizen not 
already in possession of more than 62, 
acres, and further prevents the sale until 
the holder has been in possession for five 
years. 


any one can see with the naked eye, but 
to which they give different names, as 
Town Made, Spring Patent Imported, or 
Canadian Winter. 

They strew the seed about the floor; 
by the afternoon it is cascading over the 
stair and into Hope Street, which ac- 
counts for the faithfulness of our pig- 
eons. They run peas, beans, corn and 
barley through their fingers as delicately 
and ecstatically as diamond merchants do 
with gems in Hatton Garden; they 
smooth down and contemplate little piles 
of flour as intently as if they were deal- 
ing with alluvial gravel and expected 
every moment to find a nugget. 

No harsh words! No loud, vulgar hag- 
gling! There ought to be music. All 
you hear is the steady crunch of chewed 
peas and beans, punctuated at times by 
ritual phrases like “c.i.f. parcels,” “Feb- 
ruary shipments,” “Yellow Plate fu- 
tures,” “Chinese horse,” “White Karachi” 
and “No. 1 hard.” 

Nothing is sold on the premises; when 
I was a student I went into the Corn Ex- 
change one rectorial election day with a 
sound proposition for acquiring a few 
hundredweights of assorted bags of 
peasemeal and Manitoba seconds, and 
nobody would listen to me. They seem 
to be interested only in shiploads. 

Large, robust, rubicund, and eupeptic 
men, they look very different from the 
habitues of the Stock Exchange. They 
live entirely upon Midlothian oats, or La 
Plata corn, with an occasional drink of 
water. As the result of an all-cereal 
diet, they have teeth that defy the rav- 
ages of pyorrhea.—Glasgow (Scotland) 
News. 





SPAIN’S IMPORTATION OF WHEAT 

Latest cables from Spain say that the 
government has authorized the importa- 
tion of 3,680,000 bus wheat. 





An exposition of foodstuffs, and ma- 
chinery employed in their manufacture, 
will be held in Brussels, Sept. 26-Oct. 11, 
1925. 
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PUBLIC SPIRIT 

There are two ways in which a business 
can be run. It may be run as if it were 
the only business of its kind in the coun- 
try, without obligation other than to it- 
self and its own operation. ‘This position 
of being self-contained and self-sufficient 
might be enjoyed by a monopoly enjoy- 
ing a good demand for its products at 
a reasonable profit, and able to control 
its production and distribution. 

But when the business is as highly com- 
petitive as that of milling, with excess 
capacity and no control over production 
and marketing, an entirely different situ- 
ation obtains, and one can only be suc- 
cessful by acting in accord with it. 
‘Lherefore, one does not stand alone in 
isolated independence, but becomes a 
member of a body in which all are more 
or less dependent upon each other, and 
where all suffer through the transgres- 
sions of a few. 

Now it is this feature of the milling 
business which gives importance to the 
effort of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion to bring about a regeneration of its 
spirit, to awaken its intelligence to a 
recognition of this inevitable character of 
the industry. There is only one way to 
operate the milling business, and that is 
to recognize this feature. Due considera- 
tion must be given to co-operation with 
others, and this means that each must run 
his business so that others can co-operate 
with him. 

Success in the milling business requires 
‘a certain amount of public spirit. Mill- 
ers must work together for the elimina- 
tion of abuses and bad practices, thereby 
lifting the industry to a higher plane of 
sound operation. Hence the indispen- 
sable place occupied by such an organiza- 
tion as the Millers’ National Federation, 
and hence the need of its support by all 
millers, both large and small. 


TOLEDO 

Flour—The wheat market was not 
quite so erratic last week when compared 
with the up and down swings which have 
characterized it for some time, and this 
suggests that possibly it is about to set- 
tle down to a stabilized basis on which 
flour business may be resumed with some 
degree of confidence. This will not be 
easily accomplished, because the mind of 
the trade has become thoroughly unset- 
tled and will need a protracted period 
of stabilized prices to engender confi- 
dence. 

Some business is being done with the 
established trade in domestic markets, 
but very little, if any, for export. Such 
buying as is taking place is for near-by 
needs. The impression prevails that con- 
siderable flour will have to be bought be- 
fore new crop stuff is available, and that 
very few in the bakery trade have flour 
coming to take care of their requirements 
beyond May lI. 

Wheat.—Some millers have gone out 
of their May hedges, and there really is 
no other good hedge now available 
against cash wheat stocks. Confronted 
with this and the fact that flour cannot 
be sold on the basis of the replacement 
value of wheat, millers are disposed to 
sell at least part of their wheat, although 
there is no certainty of being able to re- 
place it at a premium as high as 25c over 
Chicago May. Red wheat has been sold 
in Toledo as high as 32c over Chicago 
May, to be shipped to milling interests 
east of here. 

Here is a question which millers must 
decide. They cannot sell flour at any- 
thing like the replacement value of wheat, 
and this replacement value is purely 
nominal, as there is no telling what it 
would really be necessary to pay for it, 
yet should they sell their wheat, or hold 
it on the chance of a dearth of soft wheat 
flour supplies before the end of the crop? 


It must be admitted that the solution is 
extremely difficult. 

The bright spot in the situation is the 
market for soft winter wheat feed, re- 
ferred to elsewhere. 

One Toledo miller resumed bidding for 
wheat this last week. He was offering 
$1.75 bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
against a bid by the Toledo grain trade of 
$1.78Y2, about 25c over Chicago May. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted April 24 at $8.05@8.50 
bbl, local springs $7.90@8.60, and local 
hard winters $7.65, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


_ Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ROE BEES 6s cic vesscvcces Oe 54 
Previous week ........... 26,500 55 
0 ee rrr Terres 30,100 65 
Swe PORES BOO o'o6:6008 600% 31,800 66 
TRFOOS FORE OHS 2.0 ccvcces 15,800 33 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

April 19-25.... 20 115,800 54,960 47 
Previous week. 21 145,260 5 53 48 
Tear BHO ..s.- Bi 141,960 53 
Two years ago. 22 124,110 55 
Three years ago 21 138,360 40 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 25, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 25,200 33,600 62,215 530,565 

Corn, bus.... 36,250 65,000 18,100 15,835 

Oats, bus.... 61,500 75,850 72,795 31,175 
NOTES 


A meeting of the Indiana Millers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the plant of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indianapolis, 
May 28. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vite president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, has gone to Atlantic 
City for a two weeks’ outing. 

Franklin Edwards, sales manager 
David Stott Flour Mills, Detroit, has re- 
turned from Syracuse, N. Y., where he 
was called by the death of his father. 

Word received from A. Mennel, Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, says that he has 
been in San Diego, Cal., for two months, 
and will return shortly to Toledo with 
his son, Louis A. Mennel. 

The plant of the Peters Milling Co., 
Jackson, Ohio, was burned last week, and 
probably will not be rebuilt. This is the 
second mill to burn at Jackson, and 
leaves the town without a mill. 


It is rumored that the Continental 
Bakery Corporation paid $2,000,000 for 
the business and plant of the Taggart 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind., of which 
$1,500,000 was in cash, and $500,000 in 
stock. 

Nearly 2,000,000 bus grain are on the 
way to Toledo from Duluth, of which 
450,000 are wheat for the National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, and. 1,500,000 are oats 
for the Quaker Oats Co. This is the 
second year that oats for this company 
have been shipped via Toledo. 


NASHVILLE 
Flour demand from the Southeast has 
an irregular tone, being ruled by cur- 
rent requirements of buyers. After hav- 


ing picked-up in volume, sales were/again ;, 


on the decrease last week, and the vol- 
ume of new sales was reported as smaller 
than that for any of the corresponding 
weeks of the past four years. Specifica- 
tions on contracts continue an important 
factor, and aggregate shipments are very 








close to the output of the mills, which 
have operated around 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity during the past month or more. 
Interest is growing in new crop develop- 
ments, and routine demand will prob- 
ably continue to be the feature for some 
weeks. Selling agents as a rule report a 
quiet tone to trade. 

Flour prices were stronger last week, 
due to the situation in the cash wheat 
market. Quotations, April 25: winter 
wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $10@10.25; standard pat- 
ent, $9@9.50; straight patent $8.50@8.75; 
first clears $7.50@7.75. 

Business is generally reported quiet by 
rehandlers. The changes in the market 
have little influence on the situation. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $9.50@10; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $8.75@ 
9.25. 

Wheat trade is quiet, with offerings 
and demand moderate. Good red wheat 
continues in light supply, and commands 
a heavy premium. No. 2 red, with bill, 
was quoted, April 25, at $2@2.05. 

Corn meal is quoted at $1.25@1.40 bu 
at Nashville mills. Demand quiet. 

Output of flour by southeastern flour 
mills, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

April 12-18 ..... 157,020 81,996 62 
Previous week .. 159,720 82,986 52 
BZOGP GOO oecccce 181,320 87,923 48 
Two years ago... 197,730 103,733 53 
Three years ago.. 181,890 86,417 47 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





April 25 April 18 
Flour, bbls 3, 52,200 
Wheat, bus . x 74,000 
Corn, bus ... . 270,000 
Coes A aescen ene seeee 308, 000 314,000 


JouHN Letper. 


NORFOLK 

The market last week was steady, and 
strong enough to give buyers more con- 
fidence, and while no heavy sales were 
reported, demand was regular, especially 
from jobbers. There was apparent a 
feeling that a point of stability had been 
almost reached, and that a steadier de- 
mand could be expected henceforth. Quo- 
tations, April 25: Kansas patents $9.85@ 
10.25, bakers grades $9.55@9.90, north- 
western spring patents $9.50@9.60 (ad- 
vertised brands 50c more), top winter 
wheat patents $8.90@9.25, standard pat- 
ents $8.50@8.80. 

FEED FIRM CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 

D. P. Reid & Bro., Inc., Norfolk, the 
oldest feed house in Virginia, celebrated 
this month its fiftieth anniversary. It 
was established in April, 1875, and is now 
handling flour and feeds in a greater va- 
riety than any competitor in this terri- 
tory, distributing its products through- 
out North Carolina and half of Virginia. 
L. J. Smithwick, who joined the concern 
is 1902, is president and treasurer, O. B. 
Roundtree vice president, A. W. Shelton 
secretary, C. T. Joyner office manager 
and E, P. White city salesman. 

* * 

Shippers have been much interested in 
the proposal of the Norfolk & Western 
Railway to lease the Virginian Railway. 
The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association has discussed the matter, but 
has taken no action. The city council 
and city port commission have prepared 
to fight the proposed lease, and probably 
will seek an injunction should it be ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


PITTSBURGH 

Business in the local flour market last 
week showed more improvement than for 
some time. Both buyers and sellers were 
more optimistic. While a number of sales 
were made, the bulk of them were for 
small lots and for prompt shipment. 
Buyers are gradually coming to realize 
that lower priced flour is out of the ques- 
tion, and are preparing to place their or- 
ders. It was observed that purchasers 
who usually take three to five carloads 
of flour at a time are now merely buying 
@ single carload. 

It is understood that bakers’ stocks are 
rather low and that the larger consumers 
must come into the market before June. 
The smaller bakers are following their 
usual procedure of buying from hand to 
mouth. Bakers, as a whole, report busi- 
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ness as somewhat slow, as far as sales of 
bread are concerned. Demand for cake 
and pastry continues strong. 

The bulk of flour sold last week was 
springs. Demand for soft winter con- 
tinues good, while clears are higher in 
price and somewhat scarcer. 

Flour quotations, April 25: spring 
wheat short patent $8.25@8.75, standard 
patents $8@8.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8@8.50, standard patent $7.75@8, 
clears $7.25@7.75,—cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter $7.50@8, bulk; pure 
white rye $6.50@7, pure medium $5.75 
@6.25, pure dark $5@5.25. 

NOTES 

Frederick H. Beckfeld, for more than 
40 years engaged in the flour and grocery 
business in Pittsburgh, died at his home 
there on April 23, aged 85. 

Mrs. Louisa Kuth, widow of Louis 
Kuth, who for many years conducted a 
bakery at Uniontown, Pa., died at her 
home there on April 20, aged 74. Eight 
daughters survive. 

A. L. Goodman, vice president and 
manager Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
Duluth, Minn., spent a day in Pittsburgh, 
calling on the trade with the representa- 
tive here, W. C. Douglas. 

The bakers of northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania will hold a meeting in the Saeger- 
town (Pa.) Inn., on May 2. All bakers 
in that territory have been invited. 
Horace W. Crider, president Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, S. S. 
Watters, vice president Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, and C. C. Latus, 
secretary, will be present. 

C. C.. Latus. 


EVANSVILLE 

There was no change last week in the 
condition of the flour market. Dullness 
seemed to pervade the entire milling 
business, with the exception of millfeed. 
Demand for flour is erratic, and unsatis- 
factory to millers Jobbers are as much 
worried as the millers on their not enter- 
ing the market, and have no explanation 
beyond the fact that the price of wheat 
in its changing moods is affecting busi- 
ness seriously. Quotations, April 25, 
based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: best patent $9.50, first patent $9, 
straights $8.50; Kansas, $9.50; first clear 
$8.50, second $7. 

W. W. Ross. 





CUBA 

Havana, Cusa, April 20.—Flour im- 
ports into Cuba during March amounted 
to 137,384 sacks of 200 lbs each. 

Contracts closed some time ago at low 
prices are being exhausted, and there 
has been a small reaction in the local 
market, allowing traders to move part of 
their heavy stocks. It is expected that a 
considerable quantity of flour will be 
purchased shortly, as buyers will be in 
need of some kind of a reserve while 
waiting for the new crop. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that although there is no immediate dan- 
ger, credit matters should be handled 
with the greatest care by millers, as the 
low price being paid for the sugar crop 
has made money very scarce in Cuba. 

Luis Menenvez Bianco. 








AUSTRALIAN WHEAT WARRANTS 

Sypnry, N. S. W., March 23.—The 
Sydney Stock Exchange has decided to 
permit trading on ’change in bulk wheat 
warrants, which are issued by the wheat 
silo board to farmers when they lodge 
their wheat in the silos. The warrants 
are negotiable, and it is expected that 
marketable parcels will be fixed at either 
1,000 or 2,000 bus. The seller will be re- 
quired to pay brokerage of Ic per bu, 
which will be shared by the buying and 
selling brokers. 


Cartes J. Matruews. 





AUSTRALIAN TRADE WITH AMERICA 

Official statistics indicate that goods 
landed in America from Australia dur- 
ing February were valued at $10,240,000, 
the highest total ever recorded for any 
one month. Exports to the common- 
wealth from the United States for the 
same month were assessed at $11,867,000. 
The volume of exports from Australia to 
the United States has lately increased 
considerably, and the present balance of 
trade between the two countries provides 
cause for much satisfaction. 
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KANSAS WINTER 
WHEAT IMPROVED 


Timely Rains and Lowered Temperatures 
Beneficial—Winter Areas More Than 
Half Reseeded in Pacific Northwest 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 28.—(Special 
Telegram )—Winter wheat in Kansas has 
made splendid improvement in the past 
week because of timely rains and lowered 
temperatures, according to the weekly 
summary of the state board of agricul- 
ture. Wheat in northwestern counties is 
two weeks ahead of normal development. 
Southwestern counties could still use 
more moisture to good advantage, al- 
though recent rains stopped deterioration 
of the crop in that region. In north 
central counties, where winter killing was 
inost severe, the remaining acreage has 

,ade rapid recuperation since the rains 

f early April, and those fields that lived 
‘nrough the winter promise a fair yield. 

Conditions in Oklahoma and parts of 
‘exas also show some improvement as a 
result of rains, but the crop will be 
vreatly reduced from last year’s yields in 

ith states, 

St. Lovis, Mo., April 28.—(Special 
‘elegram)—Rains throughout this terri- 
ory recently have been of much benefit 
to growing wheat. Condition has been 
ather spotted, particularly on the up- 
iands, but present indications are for at 
least a normal crop. 








GENERAL RAINFALL IN MONTANA 
Crop prospects for Montana were ma- 
terially advanced by general rains which 
started on April 22 and continued for 48 
hours almost continuously, and _ then 
changed to a wet snow that covered the 
ground, The added moisture was prob- 
ably not far from an inch on the av- 
erage. Farm work was_ temporarily 
checked, but it will not materially hinder 
the spring program, as the exceptionally 
fine April weather has greatly advanced 
farm work. Where winter wheat had 
been killed, most of the effort had been 
given to reseeding the acreage to spring 
grain, and as this is now out of the way 
the remainder of the time will be ‘given 
to the usual seeding program, which will 
make it possible for farmers to hold to 
their plans materially to increase the 
spring wheat acreage. All agricultural 
efforts will be larger this year than a 
year ago, except winter wheat alone, and 
but for the winter kill that would have 
been greatly increased over the average 
acreage, 
- * 
BENEFICIAL RAINS IN WISCONSIN 
Heavy rains occurred in Wisconsin on 
April 18-19 and again on April 23, and 
while some damage was done to growing 
crops, the net result was a very decided 
benefit and of inestimable value to the 
grain growing and farming sections, The 
state commissioner of agriculture de- 
scribes the rainfall as “worth a million 
dollars.” Pasturage especially has been 
greatly helped, and planting conditions 
have improved wonderfully. Farmers 
throughout Wisconsin have just about 
finished sowing of oats and barley, and 
the moisture was badly needed to aid in 
the propagating process. 
* * 
RAPID GROWTH IN INDIANA 


During the past week the southern 
part of Indiana suffered from an unusual 
heat wave. Following a week of rainy 
weather wheat sprang up “out of 
bounds” for this time of year. Many 
farmers recall a similar season in which 
the wheat grew into unusual straw but 
devoid of grain, making the crop almost 
a failure in some instances. 

Corn is up two to two and a half 
inches. Practically all of the corn 
ground in this part of Indiana has been 
broken, and much has been planted. 

* * 
WINTER WHEAT IN NEBRASKA 


In response to a questionnaire sent 
out to 350 grain dealers in Omaha ter- 
ritory, the Black Hawk Grain Co., Oma- 
ha, has received comprehensive reports 
on the condition of winter wheat in Ne- 
braska, Colorado and’ Wyoming. The 
company summarizes these as follows: 
“From the Missouri River west to north 
and south line through Ord, Neb., north 
of the Platte River, and south of an east 
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and west line through Norfolk, Neb., the 
condition of the crop is fair to good, 
averaging about 75@80 per cent. The 
condition east of Holdrege and south of 
the Platte River in Nebraska is poor to 
fair, averaging around 60 per cent. The 
abandoned acreage in this territory is 
large. All territory west of a line 
through Holdrege, Neb., and Ord, Neb., 
reports the condition of the crop good to 
excellent, the average being around 95 
per cent. The best reports come from 
west of North Platte. Eastern Colorado, 
Wyoming and northwestern Kansas re- 
port the best crop prospects in the his- 
tory of those sections.” 

. * 


TENNESSEE'S CORN CROP 


Commissioner of Agriculture Hancock 
of Tennessee estimates that 60 per cent 
of the 1925 corn crop in the state has 
been planted, and that by the end of this 
week this will be increased to 80 per 
cent. Conditions have been very favor- 
able for spring planting. 

* x 


KENTUCKY'S WHEAT SUBNORMAL 


A recent crop report shows condition 
of growing wheat crop in Kentucky to be 
75 per cent of normal, which is somewhat 
below the 10-year average, which is 82 
per cent. However, the condition of the 
crop is shown to be much better than at 
the corresponding time last year, which 
was 57 per cent. The area sown last fall 
for harvest this year was 651,000 acres, 
compared with 621,000 the year before. 

* * 


HALF OF OREGON ACREAGE RESEEDED 


Over one half the winter wheat acre- 
age of Oregon has been reseeded to 
spring wheat and other spring crops, due 
to winter killing in December, and some 
of the fields of winter wheat remaining 
are spotted. Early sown spring grain 
has made a good start, and in most sec- 
tions there is now plenty of moisture to 
germinate the later seedings. Consider- 
able seeding remains to be done, and this 
work was delayed by rain in some locali- 
ties. As a rule, the winter grain that is 
left is doing well. 

: * 
EARLY SEEDING IN CANADA 


A Canadian Pacific Railway crop re- 
port shows agricultural conditions gen- 
erally throughout western Canada to be 
most promising. Seeding is general, and 
is, in many parts, almost a month earlier 
than last year. Some reports show grain 
above the ground in southern sections of 


the provinces, Some rain has fallen 
during the past few days, which, while 
hindering land work, will be of benefit 
to the crops, While at this time it is 
impossible to estimate the total acreage, 
it is believed this will prove to be about 
the same as that of last season. 

The rush of spring seeding in south- 
western Ontario is over. Soil conditions 
are excellent. The growing winter wheat 
crop is said not to be making much 
headway. Dry winds and frosts have 
done considerable damage. 

- * 
IDEAL CONDITIONS IN NORTHWEST 


Crop conditions in the Northwest are 
declared to be ideal. The weather in 
the past week has been cool and the kind 
to induce deep rootage. Wheat seeding 
has been completed, even in North Da- 
kota. The season is fully 10 days to two 
weeks ahead of last year. In the south- 
ern portion, wheat fields are green and 
the stand even. Frequent showers, have 
provided the needed surface moisture. 
The prospect for the spring wheat crop 
at present is the best at this date in 
years, 

* - 
FINE OUTLOOK IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Conditions of the growing wheat in 
spring wheat territory of the Pacific 
Northwest, as well as in winter wheat 
territory that has been reseeded to 
spring wheat, are excellent. Moisture 
conditions have not been as favorable in 
the spring wheat area of this region for 
years, 


FINAL ARGENTINE CROP 
PRODUCTION ESTIMATES 


According to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce the final official 
crop production estimates in Argentina 
are, in tons: wheat, 5,202,000; linseed, 
1,145,000; oats, 776,000; barley, 152,000; 
rye, 37,000. 

Estimates of the exportable surplus in 
the various commodities available on 
April 15 were: wheat, 1,845,000 tons; lin- 
seed, 802,000. 

Exports of wheat during January and 
February were greater than during any 
similar period in the last six years. The 
same is true of oats, but linseed ship- 
ments have been very disappointing. 

The corn crop’s first estimate is for 
4,745,000 tons; corn exports during the 
first two months of the year were less 
than for any similar period in the last 
five years, excepting 1924. 








FIRE DESTROYS A HISTORIC MILL 
The Venango Mills, a landmark of Franklin, Pa., for nearly 70 years, were 


recently destroyed by fire. 


The building had been in yearly danger from floods and 


ice, but could not defy the fire that brought it to ashes in less than an hour’s time. 
The -mill was owned for many years by Johnson & Co., and managed by H. W. 
Bostwick from 1871 until purchased by Amos D. Peters, of Butler, and Elmer T. 


Wood, of Philadelphia, who took possession on Oct. 1 last. 


Mr. Bostwick acted as 


manager for Johnson & Co., and the firm at one time was known as Bostwick, John- 
son & Brough, and later as Johnson & Co. Mr. Bostwick continued in the manage- 


ment of it until his retirement last September. 


A little more than three months 


after he retired he died. Few buildings in this part of Pennsylvania were better 


known or better built than the Venango Mills. 


They were constructed of great pine 


timbers, fitted together with wooden pins and so mortised that no nails were needed. 
After the outer frame had been swept by the fire, these great timbers and cross 
beams remained in position like the structural steel work of a modern skyscraper, 
defying the fire to bring them down. Men who were living at the time recall that 
the building was constructed when lumber cost only $9 per 1,000 ft. 
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BREAD STILL SCARCE 
IN ROUMANIAN TOWNS 


Bucuarest, Roumanta, April 2.—Due 
to the inability of mills to obtain wheat 
from the farmers at the maximum prices 
fixed by the wheat commission, reports 
are daily received from towns in all 
parts of Roumania that the scarcity of 
flour and the consequent lack of bread 
is becoming more accentuated every day. 

Braila is the only city where “integral” 
bread (made from flour of 85 per cent 
extraction) is being baked solely from 
wheat flour; in other cities, barley, rye or 
corn are mixed with it. Stocks of flour 
in Braila are scarce, however, and illus- 
trative of this shortage was the closing 
of a bakery by the government, recently, 
for having sold 15 loaves to a ship in the 
harbor. 

In Bucharest the price of “integral” 
bread has been increased to 2'4c lb, and 
the shortage is acute. Bakers complain 
that millers are not respecting the maxi- 
mum prices fixed for flour, and that they 
are losing money on every batch they 
bake. They refuse to name the millers 
so transgressing the law, probably in fear 
of losing their sources of supplies, but 
the mayor has promised to hold an in- 
quiry into the matter. However, as it is 
evident that millers are paying more 
than the maximum price for wheat, it 
would seem that it is a case of wheels 
within wheels. 

In Macin, Dobrudja, bread has lately 
been made almost entirely from unsep- 
arated barley flour, and the population 
is complaining bitterly of its quality. 

The condition in Galatz is equally se- 
rious, and bakers have petitioned that 
steps be taken to import flour from for- 
eign countries. The mayor announced 
that he had an opportunity of obtaining 
2,000 tons flour from the Alexandria, 
Egypt, representative of an Australian 
mill, and that he was trying to obtain 
permission to import this flour. It is un- 
derstood that the Australian mill’s offer 
was $8.92 bbl. 

Wrapimir V, Meno. 


INCREASE IN RYE AND WHEAT 
EXPORTS IN LAST 9 MONTHS 


The United States Department of 
Commerce reports that over 102,000,000 
bus more wheat and nearly 22,000,000 bus 
more rye were exported during the past 
nine months than during the same time 
a year ago. Other gains were as follows: 
barley, 10,900,000 bus; oats, 4,020,000; 
malt, 1,530,000; biscuits, 1,230,000 Ibs; 
macaroni, 875,000; “other wheat prepa- 
rations,” 2,674,000; “other corn prepara- 
tions,’ 1,696,000. On the other hand, 
there was a loss in the amount of corn 
exported during these past nine months 
as compared to 1924 of 10,700,000 bus; 
rice, 106,000,000 Ibs; oatmeal, 51,000,000; 
hominy and grits, 11,500,000; wheat flour, 
2,630,000 bbls; rye flour, 295,000. 


NEW WATER ROUTE TO BE OPENED 

An innovation in Great Lakes trans- 
portation and the first definite step to be 
taken in the lake-to-ocean waterway proj- 
ect will be the inauguration, on May 1, 
of a service for break-bulk freight be- 
tween Milwaukee and Montreal, by the 
Rutland-Lake Michigan Transit Co. 
This company has previously operated 
to Ogdensburg, N. Y., and the time taken 
will be-18 hours more, making six and 
one half days in each direction. There 
will be two sailings each week, both east- 
bound and westbound, by vessels of the 
line having a capacity of approximately 
2,000 tons. 

It is claimed that a saving of 30 per 
cent will be made to shippers on both ex- 
ports and imports. 





LESS CORN FROM ARGENTINA 

Argentina will have less corn to export 
this year, according to the first official 
forecast of the crop received by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
from the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome. The crop is forecast at 
187,155,000 bus, compared with 276,756,- 
000 produced last year. 

Allowing some 80,000,000 bus for home 
requirements, there should be more than 
100,000,000 bus from the current crop 
available for export. Exports from last 
year’s crop from May 1, 1924, to March 1, 
1925, totaled 178,000,000 bus. 
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NEW YORK 

Flour.—A continuance of the rapid 
price changes is undermining confidence 
to such an extent that practically no 
business is passing. The strength of the 
wheat market one day is reflected by 
mills’ firmer prices, but a break the fol- 
lowing day prevents any business. The 
general atmosphere is one of depression. 
Many of the better buyers are ordering 
out flour bought at higher prices as fast 
as they can, and taking their losses on 
it, so that they may have their books 
clear of this high-priced stuff. 

It is reported by mills that there is a 
better inquiry outside of New York City. 
Certainly trading here cannot, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be called ac- 
tive, and just enough flour is kept on 
hand for current needs, any heavy buy- 
ing being precluded. 

There have been rumors anew of flour 
sold for July and August delivery, but 
it is not believed that this runs into fig- 
ures of any size. 

The range of prices on standard pat- 
ents is narrower than usual, as the bulk 
of the better grades are $8.10@8.35, 
within 25c of each other. Clears seem 
to be offered a little more freely, though 
many mills still have none and others 
will sell only in mixed cars. The range 
is very wide, $7.50@8.15. Kansas prices 
also show a wide range, nearly 70c bbl, 
which brings to mind the fact that there 
are straights and straights! 

Domestic quotations, April 24: spring 
fancy patents $8.50@9, standard patents 
$8@8.35, clears $7.50@8.15; hard winter 
short patents $8.50@9, straights $7.75@ 
8.35; soft winter straights, $8.40@8.90; 
rye, $6.50@6.80,—all in jute. 

Export demand is much the same as 
domestic as to the amount of business 
done, and sales are equally slow. The 
orders placed by Russia have all been 
filled, and the last of this flour probably 
will be shipped during the coming week. 
There is a moderate amount of freight 
space being chartered for grain, but 
brokers report nothing like a real move- 
ment in sight. 

Wheat.—Trading is not active, though 
demand continues. Fluctuations were 
not as erratic as a week ago, as there 
was little of a constructive nature in 
the news. Quotations, April 24: No, 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.9314; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.85144; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.6914; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 


export, $1.76%4; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.66%4. 
Coarse Grains—The corn’ market 


moved in a narrow range. Interior re- 
ceipts were small. Quotations, April 24: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.31144; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.2734. 

Oats were influenced by the losses in 
the two elevator fires in Chicago. Quo- 
tations, April 24: No. 2 white, 5442c; No. 
3 white, 52%c. 


NOTES 
John Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 


passed through New York last week. 

J. E. Coolbroth, manager of the durum 
department of the King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, visited the Halboth-Coans 
Co. during the past week. 

There were 1,294 cars flour on spot at 
railroad terminals last week, 1,230 for 
the previous week, and 1,280 at the cor- 
responding time last year. 

W. A. Hastings, manager of the wheat 
department at Winnipeg for the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., visited 
Samuel Knighton & Son last week. 

Involuntary bankruptcy papers have 
been filed by the Pure Food Cafeteria, 
Inc., 985 Third Avenue, with indebted- 
ness to the Fink Bread Co. of $445. Lia- 


bilities are listed as $10,000, and assets 
$3,000. 

E. W. Erickson, manager Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., Minneapolis, stopped at 
Philadelphia and Chicago on his way 
home after spending a week in New 
York. 

Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of Joseph J. McMahon, of 
Burke & McMahon, flour brokers, New 
York, to Miss Anna B. McKenzie, on 
April 19. 

Jobn F. Enns, secretary and manager 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, was 
in New York, April 22-23, visiting 
Philetus Smith, who handles its account 
in the metropolitan district. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Levenson Co., 271 Badger Avenue, New- 
ark, that J. Shevelove is no longer con- 
nected with that organization and that 
unfilled contracts of Levenson & Sheve- 
love have been assumed by the new com- 
pany. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., reports for the 
first quarter of, 1925 net income of $181,- 
943, or, after preferred dividends, $1.10 
on 95,240 no par common shares, com- 
pared with $240,332, or $1.70 a share, for 
the corresponding 1924 period. Surplus 
at the end of March was $33,349. 

The cargo of the Japanese freighter 
Raifuku Maru, which foundered in a 
gale off the coast of Nova Scotia on 
April 21, was of Canadian grain, 48,000 
bus wheat, valued at $85,000, and 231,827 
bus rye, worth $320,000. It was shipped 
by James Richardson, of Montreal, and 
is understood to have been fully insured 
by foreign companies. 

Richard K. Peek, manager for A. S. 
Leo, has returned from a 10 days’ motor 
trip in Virginia with his family. Inquiry 
at one country mill down there as to the 
condition of business brought the reply 
that they were running pretty well, at 
least five days a week, and since the 
daily capacity is 10 bbls there is possibly 


danger of a large amount of flour ac- 


cumulating there. 

A number of out-of-town flour millers 
and grain men were introduced on 
‘change last week, among them J. A. 
Walter, president J. A. Walter Milling 
Co., Inc., Buffalo, A. C. Wasard, of E. 
A. Strauss & Co., Portland, Oregon; D. 
A. Campbell, general manager Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; Bruce 
Young, sales manager Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Allan Goodman, vice president Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., Duluth, Minn. 


BOSTON 

The uncertainty of present wheat con- 
ditions, as reflected in flour, has caused 
buyers to withdraw almost entirely from 
the local market. Prices fluctuated all 
the week, and sellers are unwilling to ad- 
vise their customers whether it is wise 
to lay in supplies or hold off still longer. 

Millers’ representatives state that it is 
well-nigh impossible to interest the trade, 
no matter what the price may be. Occa- 
sional cars of flour are sold, but in most 
instances where a sale is made the pur- 
chaser wants a mixed car. The cereal 
people are finding it extremely difficult 
also to get customers to buy enough to 
make up a full car. 

There is not much reselling in the local 
market, and it is the belief of the trade 
that this is about cleaned up. Receivers 
have allowed stocks to become reduced 
to a very low point, while arrivals of 
flour for local consumption have dropped 
off materially. The prospects are not 
very promising for any increase in de- 
mand for flour from Boston or New Eng- 
land until the market becomes more sta- 
ble and prices hold steady for at least a 
day or two. 


Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, in sacks, 
on April 25: spring first patents $9.25@ 
9.50, standard patent $8.15@9.25, first 
clear $8@8.25; hard winter patent, $8.15 
@9; soft winter patents $8.25@9, straight 
$8@8.50, clear $7.60@8. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending April 25, with 


comparisons: : 

7-Receipts— --~-Stocks—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
a. fe... eae eee bewes 86S eaee 
Wheat, bus... 1,500 87,127 1,876 
Corn, D@S..... 2,775 ,0aee  eaeee 6,423 
Oats, bus..... 17,150 15,125 49,971 62,530 
Dd Mi tsss sbeke  eweee 427,649 310,784 
Barley, bus... 66,825 ..... 240,542 1,250 
Millfeed, tons. 20 OB sesso exneue 
Oatmeal, cases SEO cccee 8 cesee 8 § evecse 


There is a quiet demand for corn meal, 
with the tone of the market easy. Gran- 
ulated is quoted at $3.25, bolted yellow 
at $3.20, and feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $2.50, all in 100’s. Oatmeal is in 
good demand and held steady at $2.90 for 
rolled and $3.19 for cut and ground, in 
90-lb sacks. Rye flour is dull. Choice 
white patents are quoted at $7@7.25 bbl, 
in cotton, and standard patents at $6.70 
@6.90. Indications point to still lower 
prices. 

NOTES 


Paul T. Rothwell, of the Boston flour 
firm of B. J. Rothwell, is enjoying a va- 
cation in Bermuda. 

Grain exports from Boston since Jan. 
1, according to the Grain and Flour Ex- 
change, aggregated 2,199,124 bus wheat, 
corn, oats, rye and barley, against 1,965,- 
895 a year ago. 

The firm of J. Cushing & Co., grain 
dealers, Fitchburg, has purchased the 
grain plant of the Foster Grain Co., 
Lowell, Mass., and will take over the 
same on May 1. 

Exports from the port of Boston dur- 
ing the seven days ending April 25, were 
20,000 bus bonded oats to Liverpool, 
8,333 bus bonded barley to London, 8,571 
bus bonded rye and 101,000 bus bonded 
barley to Hamburg, 5,500 bus bonded 
wheat and 30,000 bus bonded buckwheat 
to Rotterdam. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Action of wheat values kept the mar- 
ket irregular for another week, and con- 
sumers have been slow in placing new 
business. It is the consensus of opinion 
that stocks must necessarily be light in 
the regular consumptive channels, and 
that a revived demand must develop 
shortly. The firmly maintained premiums 
on soft winters are keeping pastry flour 
prices close to best patents. Semolina is 
easier. Kansas representatives report a 
better inquiry on established brands, but 
no new chanenls of trade have been 
opened. 

Buffalo quotations, April 25: north- 
western patents, fancy $9.10@9.25, bak- 
ers patents $8.85@9.10, fancy clears $7.50 
@7.80, second clears $5.35@5.50; south- 
western patents, fancy $8.75@9, stand- 
ard $8.50@8.60; rye, pure white $7@7.10, 
medium $6.70@6.80; setholina, 5'%4c lb, 
bulk. 

Rochester quotations of the same date: 
spring patents, $9.50@9.70; white winter 
pastry, $9.30@9.50; graham, $8.90@9; 
rye, $8.25@8.50. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

April 19-25 ..... 238,000 188,682 79 
Previous week .. 238,000 162,960 68 
Year ago ....... 166,500 110,851 67 
Two years ago... 166,500 83,499 50 


Stocks of grain at this port were in- 
creased last week by the arrival of sev- 
eral boats, making the stocks afloat: 
wheat, 804,000 bus; oats, 582,879; corn, 
170,500; barley, 386,961; rye, 85,590. 
Stocks in elevators: wheat, 4,962,270 bus; 
corn, 890,460; oats, 2,298,826; barley, 
169,033; rye, 1,261,453. 

Limits on soft winters are firmly main- 
tained, and demand is good. Springs are 
easier on spot and held at unchanged 
prices for shipment. 

Rail receipts of corn continue light. 
Country movement is expected to be 
small for some time.’ Receipts by lake 
since the opening of navigation are not 
up to normal, due to the curtailed con- 
sumptive demand from the interior. 

While rail receipts are light, a good 
volume of business was worked in rail oats 


during the past week. The consumption . 
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of oats seems to be on a larger scale since 
the recent decline in values, and elevator 
stocks are being used up fast. 

The barley market continues steady, 
with a small business passing in car lots 
at 92c for 48-lb malting. 

Rye is held firmly in comparison with 
other grains, reflecting a good export de 
mand. 

BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB MEETS 


At the annual meeting of the Buffalo 
Flour Club, on April 24, there was a rec 
ord attendance of members and invited 
guests. The meeting was held at the Ho- 
tel Buffalo, and a dinner followed the 
business session. The affair was decided- 
ly informal, no speechmaking being in- 
dulged in. The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: president, Frank Dirn- 
berger, Washburn Crosby Co; vice presi- 
dent, Frank Wilson, Wilson Bros. Co; 
secretary-treasurer, William J. J. Moore. 
J. A. Walter Milling Co. Among the 
guests were William Steed, manager 
Maple Leaf Milling Co.’s mill at Port 
Colborne, Ont; John J. Rammacher, vice 
president, and S. S. Provoost, sales man- 
ager, Eastern Grain & Elevator Co; C. 
C. Lewis, Lewis Grain Corporation; Ba- 
sil Burns and William J. Brewer, 
Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, and 
Harry Parkes, Arkell & Smiths, bag 
manufacturers, Canajoharie. 


NOTES 


F. E. Hawley, of the Norris Grain Co., 
Chicago, was here on April 23 to super- 
vise the unloading of the steamer A. A. 
Augustus at the Concrete elevator. She 
carried about 400,000 bus corn and oats. 


The Buffalo City Planning Association 
has given its approval to the action of the 
chairman of the harbor committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce in providing safe 
mooring for vessels in harbor, particular- 
ly the winter grain fleet. 


Frank Sutton, representing the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, is in Buf- 
falo arranging a scientific course of in- 
struction for cooks, bakers and chefs in 
the leading hotels, restaurants and clubs. 
A series of lectures and demonstrations 
are being given by Miss Sarah Best, of 
the University of Minnesota. 

At the annual election of the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange last week the following 
officers were re-elected: president, E. M. 
Husted, Superior Elevator Co; vice pres- 
ident, W. J. Heinold, John G. Heinold 
Grain Co; treasurer, W. E. Townsend, 
Townsend & Ward Grain Co. Fred Pond 
was reappointed secretary. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BALTIMORE 

Local flour buyers can see nothing 
ahead but a big crop of wheat the world 
over, and lower prices. They may be mis- 
taken, as they have often been before, but 
are willing to take chances. The first 
new flour of the season, the first harbin- 
ger of the new crop, though more than 60 
days off, was reported offered here last 
week in the shape of hard winter straight 
at $7.05, cotton, for July shipment, which 
at the time was 75c@$1 bbl under the 
current price for old, yet not a leaf 
stirred. 

It would seem near-by soft winter 
straight should be in great demand, with 
cash wheat up 12c for the week, but while 
they are nominally held 25c¢ bbl higher, 
there is practically no call for them in 
any direction. If anything, springs and 
hard winters are easier, with trading con- 
fined to an occasional car of the former. 

Nominal closing prices, April 25, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c 
more in wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15 
@25c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$8.50@8.75, standard patent $8@8.25; 
hard winter short patent $8.35@8.60, 
straight $7.85@8.10; soft winter short 
patent $8.50@8.75, straight (near-by) $8 
@8.25; rye flour, white $6.50@6.75, dark 
$5.50@5.75. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
18,299 bbls, 3,988 of which were destined 
- export. Week’s exports were 16,738 

s. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
12c higher than in the previous week, or 
4042c down from the late high and 21c up 
from the late low, with stocks compris- 
ing mostly hard winter and destined for 
export. Closing prices, April 25: spot 
No. 2 red winter, domestic, $1.7912; spot 
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No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, 
81.792. 

Of the 12,614 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending April 25, 12,247 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 79,494 
bus. of which 16,305 were domestic and 
63,189 Canadian. No receipts of Cana- 
dian wheat. Receipts of southern wheat 
from July 3, 1924, to April 25, 1925, 
1,0'4,682 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, April 25: corn, do- 
me tic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.25, nomi- 
na'; oats, No. 2 white domestic 54c, No. 
3 white domestic 52c; rye, No. 2 spot 
$1.'34%4, or %c off for the week. 


NOTES 


i\xports from here last week were 16,- 
73- bbls flour, 79,494 bus wheat, 1,686,849 
ry, 19,654 oats and 6,823 malt. 

ltutley’s, Inc., 101 East Fayette Street, 
Bu ‘imore, to carry on the business of 
re: aurant keepers, bakers and caterers, 
ha: been incorporated by E. Horry Frost, 
D« :glas H. Rose and Leslie E. Mihm. 

i eceipts of grain here last week were 
12, 14 bus wheat, 16,021 corn, 30,997 oats 
an: 15,295 rye; stocks at the close, 4,103,- 
23° bus wheat, 107,152 corn, 192,489 oats, 
2.) 7,560 rye, 261,947 barley and 13,279 
bu. wheat. 

he United States Farm Feed Cor- 
po ation, Calvert Building, Baltimore, to 
ly, sell and deal in poultry feed and 
t.rm implements, has been incorporated 
) James A. Curtis, Geddy F. Penland 
| Richard F. Roberts. 

t is announced that the National For- 
ce n Trade Council will hold its twelfth 

jual convention at Seattle, Wash., on 

ne 24-26. Delegates from all parts of 
United States and a number from 

‘eign countries are expected to attend. 

Recent visitors to this market included 

thn E. Jacobson, president Lexington 

Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co., George A. 
iiolb, Belgrade (Minn.) Flour Mill Co., 
(Charles W. Brister, miller, Auburn, N. 
\., J. A. Walter, president J. A. Walter 
Milling Co., Ine., Buffalo. 

J. S. Rawlings, president Rawlings 
lmplement Co., and head of Rawlings, 

ilbert Co., Inc., southern grain and leaf 
‘»baeco commission merchant, died at his 
esidence in this city on April 21, aged 
s6. Mr. Rawlings was the oldest member 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
having been connected with the present 
vrganization and its predecessor for 60 
vears. 

A. W. Mears, Robert C. Neu, H. Frank 
Mellier and Charles Minnigerode, repre- 
senting the Baltimore Flour Club, on 
\pril 22 called on Rear Admiral Louis 
McCoy Nulton, superintendent United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., 
ind after stating their mission received 
in return from the admiral a cordial invi- 
tation for all those attending the annual 
convention of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, to be held at Baltimore on 
June 5-6, to visit the academy and in- 
spect the grounds and other points of in- 
terest in his domain. Therefore, the fast 
and commodious steamer Dreamland has 
been chartered to take the visitors to An- 
napolis on June 5, and the convention 
will hold its principal session on the 
stedmer that day. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is quiet, fluctuations 
in wheat causing buyers to operate with 
caution. Limits, however, are generally 
well maintained. The passing trade is 
mostly for immediate needs. Receipts 
of flour for the week ending April 25 
were 4,888,944 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
1,000 sacks to Ceuta. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-Ib jute sacks, April 25: spring 
first patents $9@9.50, standard patent 
$8.25@8.50, first clear $7.75@8; hard win- 
ter short patent $8.50@9, straight $8@ 
8.50; soft winter straight, $8@8.75; rye 
flour, $7.50@8. 

Wheat has been alternately higher and 
lower, closing at a net advance of lé6c. 
Receipts, 850,783 bus; exports, 888,857 ; 
stock, 2,305,325. Closing quotations, 
April 25: No. 2 red winter $1.78'2@ 
1.79%, No. 3 $1.7542@1.764%2, No. 4 
$1.7332@1.7442, No. 5 $1.7012@1.71'2; 
No. 2. red winter, garlicky, $1.7812@ 
1.79¥. ee 

Coarse grains closing quotations, April 
25: corn, No. 2 yellow $1.28@1.29, No. 3 


yellow $1.25@1.26; oats, No. 2 white 55%. 
@56¥%oc, No. 3 54@55c. 

Corn goods are in moderate request, 
and values are steadily maintained under 
light offerings. Closing quotations, April 
25, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.15@ 
3.25; white table meal, fancy, $3.15@3.25 ; 
pearl hominy and grits, $3.15@3.25. 

Oatmeal is in moderate but ample sup- 
ply and quiet, with prices easier. Quota- 
tions, $3.15@3.20 per 100-lb sack for 
ground. 

NOTES 

The Hazelton (Pa.) Cake Co. has been 
incorporated, with $100,000 capital. 

The Manor Baking Co., capital $700,- 
000, has obtained a Delaware charter. 

Charles I. Rini, president Parker Com- 
mission Co., has returned from a week’s 
outing at Asheville, N. C. 

William A. Silver has assumed his 
duties as general freight agent of the 
Moore & McCormick Steamship Co.’s lo- 
cal offices. The line began its cargo serv- 
ice from Philadelphia to Havana on 
April 22. 

Captain Asa F. Davidson, vice presi- 
dent Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
L. Van Middleworth, another official of 
the same concern, on April 21, on the tug 
John Wanamaker, inspected the Dela- 
ware River front as far as Hog Island, 
visiting intermediate piers. 

The annual meeting of the members of 
the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange was 
held April 23 when John W. Liberton, 
Charles E. Mather, Emory R. Johnson, 
William E. Bernard, James Potter and 
Charles E. Davis, Jr., were re-elected 
directors. The formal celebration of the 
golden jubilee was observed with a lunch- 
eon served on April 27 at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. 

Samuet S. DaNnIeLs. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Interest in the flour market is still at 
a minimum. With the wheat market 
working continuously lower, nobody 
wants to buy flour. The buying that is 
taking place is for immediate needs and 
those with bookings are ordering out the 
stuff as wanted. Mills can find nothing 
promising in the situation. 

Nominal prices, April 25, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

1925 1924 
$7.50@7.75 $6.40@6.65 
7.25@7.50 6.15@6.40 
5.00 @5.25 
3.25 @3.65 


Family patent 
Bakers patent 
First clear, jute...... 
Second clear, jute.... 

The durum flour. mill has been getting 
a few orders, but demand is not what it 
should be and bookings are limited in 
volume. The mill is working largely on 
old orders. Quotations have not yet been 
resumed, owing to the erratic wheat mar- 
ket. 

The rye flour mill has been receiving 
an occasional inquiry from outside mills, 
but quotations generally were out of line 
and no business. resulted. The steady 
decline in the price of rye is discourag- 
ing buyers. Home buyers continue to 
take on the usual supplies. Quotations, 
April 27, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill: 
pure white, $5.75; No. 2 straight, $5.55; 
No. 3 dark, $5.25; No. 5 blend, $6.25; 
No. 8 rye, $65. 

A good, steady milling demand exists 
for spring and durum wheat, mills 
searching for the strongest samples, and 
purchasing them at top quotations. Cars 
of spring with high protein commanded 
best price, although on the low this mar- 
ket was reported higher than Minneap- 
olis. Eastern mills bought in this mar- 
ket, but demand indicated no pressing 
interest. Millable durum readily found 
sale at good premiums. Movement from 
the country was restricted. Close, April 
27: No. 1 dark northern, $1.4342@1.75'2; 
No. 2 dark, $1.42142@1.73'2; No. 3 dark, 
$1.4114@1.6912;. No. 1. northern spring, 
$1.4242@1,62%. 

About one half of the stock of corn has 
been shipped out by lake. Occasional 
cars are arriving, with general condi- 
tions inactive. 

More Canadian than domestic oats ar- 
rived during the week ending April 27. 
Lake shipments ran close to 1,500,000 
bus. Owing to the restricted receipts 
and light eastern inquiry, business was 
quiet. No. 3 white held unchanged at 5c 
under Chicago July, closing April 27 at 
36c. 





6.30@6.55 
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A light movement in barley is finding 
disposition at going spreads. Buyers 
are sticking to quoted bids, and holders 
seeking best market, here or Minneap- 
olis. Close, April 27, T0@84c. 

Weakness abroad and bearish home 
sentiment caused selling in rye futures 
that carried quotations off to new low 
levels since last September. On April 
27 the market hit its lowest point, May 
going to 99c and July to $1. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Awe 19S ccc cov ccvedsess 12,640 34 
Previous week as - 12,870 35 
Wear OHO .cccsve - 7,505 20 
Two years ago - 16,035 43 





Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents per bushel: 





-——Amber durum \ -——Durum—, 
April No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
18... 145 @177 143. @177 141 139 
20... 146% @178% 144% @178% 142% 140% 
21... 145% @177% 143%@177% 141% 139% 
22... 149% @181% 147% @181% 145% 148% 
23... 146% @178% 144% @178% 142% 140% 
24... 146% @178% 144% @178% 142% 140% 
25... 148% @175% 141%@175% 139% 137% 
Receipts and shipments for the week 


ending April 25, 1925, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 








Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring .... 261 91 139 727 92 ee 
Durum ... 126 223 760 763 370 62 
Winter ... 1 18 1 ae ee on 
Bonded ... 21 oe 

Totals .. 409 332 900 1,490 462 62 
COFPR cccces 1 41 ee 14 97 
GHG ci uses 2 2 $e 298 47 

-Bonded.. 28 + 3% 80 - 
a 180 188 565 487 603 

Bonded.. os 2 1 es a“ 
Barley ... 9 1 50 148 

Bonded... 26 es ee a a 25 
Flaxseed . 18 18 12 9 13 1 

Bonded.. * 1 - 41 1 

NOTES 


Receipts of flour by railroads for ves- 
sel shipment are picking up slowly, the 
movement thus far being light. 

The McDougall Terminal Co. has be- 
gun receiving flour, and is sending it for- 
ward by the boats of the Minnesota 
Atlantic Co. 

A. L. Goodman, vice president Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., will. return from 
an eastern business trip the latter part 
of the week. 

Norberto G. Fuentes, Havana, Cuba, 
agent there for the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., is visiting the Duluth office 
of the company. 


The Zinsmaster Bread Co. has under 
consideration the erection of a $100,000 
bakery at Superior, Wis. Full details 
will be available for publication a little 
later. 

Shipments of grain April 25 and 27 
aggregated about 2,000,000 bus, half of 
it being oats. One cargo of 270,000 bus 
went to Toledo, and the remainder to 
Buffalo. 

J. H. Ogle, of Cleveland, Ohio, for- 
merly of Duluth, has arrived here to open 
a vessel brokerage office, taking the 
agency formerly in charge of R. M. 
Knox, who has gone to Florida. 

Grain chartering is very dull, due to 
the poor demand from eastern and for- 
eign buyers. Some space for wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo, has been placed at 2c 
bu, and more can be had at that figure. 

Chicago has been watching the Duluth 
wheat market closely, the price levels 
being such that it was close to a shipping 
basis to that market. One cargo of 300,- 
000 bus spring wheat was taken and 
shipped, and there have been rumors of 
more going. 


F. G. Cartson. 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
-—Week ending—, 


April 18 April 11 April 18,1925 
wdeepl iti: eevee 254,000 


Imports into bonded mills for 


July 1, 1924, to 


grinding into flour for export, 

bushels: 

-—Week ending—. July 1, 1924, to 

April18 April 11 April 18,1925 
65,000 42,000 4,957,000 
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Burrato.—A car or two of mixed Jap- 
anese sold here at $2.25 cwt. A little 
demand was shown by chick feed mixers 
last week. 

Pirrssurcu.—The buckwheat market 
was rather quiet last week, demand from 
feed mixers having slowed up. Dealers 
are asking $2.05@2.10 cwt, Pittsburgh. 

Toronto.—Buckwheat is offering, but 
there are few buyers. Prices show no 
change since a week ago. On April 25 
Canadian sellers were asking 65@70c bu 
for good quality buckwheat, in car lots, 
on track, country points in Ontario, ac- 
cording to freights. 








FERTILIZERS IN PENNSYLVANIA 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—An amendment to 
the state fertilizer law passed by the re- 
cent legislature and signed by Governor 
Pinchot on April 2 prohibits the sale, 
effective Jan. 1, 1926, in Pennsylvania of 
any mixed fertilizer containing less than 
14 per cent of total plant food. It like- 
wise provides that no commercial fer- 
tilizer shall be sold which contains less 
than 1 per cent of ammonia, 1 per cent 
of available phosphoric acid or 1 per 
cent of water soluble potash. 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 











day, April 28, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
c From 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
MPOIERSE 2s cccce 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bergen ...... 27.00 © ccoe 37.00 oees 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 ee 
Bremen \ 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristol ecee cove See joes 
Cardiff ose 238.00 wen 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Cae ss 23.00 23.00 ches 
Danzig oo evce 30.00 
Dublin -++ 23.00 23.00 
Dundee r coce BO00 cece 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
GUBPOIIAP 220 GOGO .ccc cece cose rer 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eae 
Hamburg .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
BEAVTO .cccces 27.50 .... 27.50 27.60 Tr 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Hull ......... 28.00 .... 23.00 23.00 bees 
Leith ........ 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 er 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 23.00 .... a 462 
Malm6 ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 pee 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
BEGTOCHIGS «0. BE.OO scce ceee cove econ 
SORUPGESD «ae Ds 506% 0006 S608 SS 
We a62es200% 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pirzeus De sve pees epee has 
Rotterdam ... 20.00 20.00 20,00 20.00 20.00 
BOUCMARIRCOR.. BE.GO cece cece cess oes 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
BOOCUER woe cccs BO.GD cece seer ees esee 
Stockholm ... 29.00 - 29.00 29.00 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on April 25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ..4,083 110 190 2,259 199 
Boston ..... 2 Pre 23 48 216 
Bu alo ....4,030 1,627 1,377 1,312 68 
Afloat .... 50 172 124 ise Sa. 
Chicego ....3,131 12,289 13,764 2,648 268 
Afloat .... 58 eee eee eee 
Detroit .... 200 18 220 14 . 
Daluth ....12,166 411 12,024 5,467 89 
Galveston ..1,208 rr eee 26 o8 
Indianapolis. 254 653 38 owe sims 
Kan. City...3,900 4,957 894 169 5 
Milwaukee.. 296 943 1,162 565 99 
Are 11,674 677 17,454 881 1,617 
N. Orleans. .1,655 215 233 20 eer 
Newp. News. ... ose 70 ian see 
New York... 694 132 459 203 118 
Omaha .... 630 1,418 506 107 11 
Peoria ..... one 85 99 68 cee 
Philadelp'ia 1,081 218 185 97 awe 
Sioux City.. 285 193 104 4 4 
St. Joseph... 495 413 28 6 3 
St. Louis ... 630 975 308 10 32 
Toledo .....1,004 198 238 20 1 
Wichita .... 888 72 3 wer sa 
Lakes’.... 675 vee 171 Pr 148 
——— e 
Totals ..49,089 25,776 49,674 13,856 2,783 
Last year. .52,781 19,707 11,749 20,992 1,037 


Decreases: Wheat, 4,114,000 bus; corn, 
1,930,000; oats, 4,601,000; rye, 3,505,000; bar- 
ley, 518,000. . 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 “‘out- 
side’’ mills with a daily capacity of 68.665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to April 25, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
c—Output—, -—Exports—, 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis - 7,185 8,266 208 56 
ere 285 469 ‘pn 
Duluth-Superior 715 660 eb See 
Outside ....... 7,893 7,570 222 90 


































Millfeed Demand.—Millfeed continues strong, with scarcity of supplies the 
Demand is active in all markets, and mills in the principal 
producing centers report difficulty in filling contracts for April delivery. 
Owing to continued light operation, mills are generally unable to offer 
Some business is reported in deferred delivery at prices un- 
May bran is said to have sold in the Southwest at 


salient feature. 


quick shipment. 
der the current market. 


$25 ton, but northwestern mills claim to have bids for summer shipment at 


better than spot prices. 


Rains in the drouth areas of the South, particularly in Texas, have tended 


to ease somewhat the recent active demand from that quarter. 


Shorts are in 


strong request, and premiums can be had for spot. 
Prices—The general level of millfeed prices is 50e¢@$2 higher than a week 
ago, particular strength being shown by spring bran, which is quoted at $24@ 


24.50, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in 100-lb sacks. 
but practically no change is shown by the soft wheat product. 


Hard winter bran is up 50c@$1, 
Brown shorts 


and red dog are up about $1, while gray shorts are unchanged. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—The market is firmer, due 
principally to light production, but there 
is also a better demand noticeable. This 
is for bran and middlings in particular, 
and for April shipment. No big lots 
have been taken, and business last week 
was for single cars to mixers and coun- 
try trade. As in previous weeks, inter- 
est slowed up at the week end. Offerings 
are light, and standard middlings in par- 
ticular are scarce. Buyers here complain 
about slow deliveries, saying many mills 
are hard pressed in filling their contracts. 
Feed for deferred delivery is being of- 
fered at a discount. There has been some 
business, but sales have not been of much 
consequence. 

Spring bran was quoted April 25 at 
$26.50@27 ton, hard winter bran $28.75@ 
29.50, standard middlings $27.50@29, 
flour middlings $32@33, and red dog $40 
@A42. 

Sr. Lovis—Demand was somewhat 
lighter for millfeed last week, and the 
volume of sales reported not as large as 
the preceding week, but quotations are 
holding up well and no price concessions 
are reported in an attempt to get busi- 
ness. The buying being done is scat- 
tered, but the South and Southwest are 
still fairly active. Offerings are light 
and stocks have not accumulated any- 
where, and with a little spurt in buying 
it would probably be difficult to get feed 
for immediate shipment. Soft winter 
bran was quoted April 25 at $27.50@28 
ton, hard winter bran $27@28, and gray 
shorts $34@35. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Miu.wavKker.—The millfeed market is 
exhibiting strength, due to the scarcity 
of offerings and an improved inquiry. 
While local milling operations are rela- 
tively heavy, in comparison with last 
year and two years ago, the absorption of 
the offal is such that there is not much 
excess to put on the market. It is well 
known that northwestern mills generally 
are making flour at a lower rate than at 
any time in two years, which restricts of- 
ferings and contributes to the firmer ten- 
dency. The consumptive demand is im- 
proved by reason of an unusual lack of 
moisture, and while this has been relieved 
by several heavy rains, outdoor feeding 
conditions are only just becoming normal. 

Inquiry for deferred shipment is bet- 
ter, and hopes are held out that this situ- 
ation will improve within the coming few 
weeks. Deferred feed is held at fuHy $1 
over spot. Middlings. have shown the 
greater strength, being $1.50@2 higher, 
while bran advanced $1. Rye feed is 50c 
@$1 higher, and hominy feed is firmer 
but unchanged. 

‘Nominal quotations, ‘April 25: spring 
bran $26.50@27 ton, winter bran $26.70@ 
28, standard middlings $27@28, flour 
middlings $32@33, red dog $39.50@40, 
rye feed $25.50@26.50, hominy feed $35 
@35.50, reground oat feed ae aa glu- 
ten feed (30-day shipment) 180, and 
cottonseed meal $40.50@45, in’ 100-Ib 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. ~ 


Mrinneapouis.—Scarcity is still the 
main feature of the millfeed market. 


City and country mills are operating at 
only about one third capacity. They re- 
port heavy mixed car buying, and are 
behind on deliveries. It begins to look as 
though there will be some defaulting on 
April contracts. 

Inquiry in the past week has been gen- 
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Falls, in car lots. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City, Mo., April 28.— 
(Special Telegram)—Demand for 
millfeed is considerably reduced by 
general rains over areas of the South 
which had been suffering from 
drouth. Pastures have been greatly 
improved. Values, however, have not 
declined from the high levels reached 
last week, the market being support- 
ed by light production of the mills. 


Kansas Criry.—The extremely — tight 
condition of the millfeed market in the 
Southwest has not’ been _ relieved. 
Strengthening of prices in other produc- 
ing centers has led to demand coming to 
this section from a somewhat wider terri- 
tory, and bran is about 50c higher than 
it was a week ago. Shorts are also strong. 
A good demand continues to come from 
the drouth stricken areas of the South, 
with Texas a particularly good buyer, 
and this, coupled with the light produc- 
tion of mills, is responsible for a quick 
aksorption of offerings. The fact that 
rains have fallen recently in many parts 
of the dry sections caused some uneasi- 
ness on the part of dealers late last week, 
as the moisture is expected to revive, to 
some extent at least, the pastures. 

Practically all demand is for current 
shipment. May bran was reported sold 
at $25, however, and offers were received 
by mills recently for small lots in equal 





eral. All classes of buyers are in the monthly shipments, May to December, at 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, April 
28, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran -+++-$26.00@26.50 $24.00@ 24.50 $....@..... weeee@..... $32.00@33.00 
Hard winter bran.. 28.25@29.00 .....@..... 26.00@26.50 27.00@28.00 .....@..... 
OES WENGE DORR. 05 cancstekess’ 0eea Gl 40002 «++ @..... 27.50@28.00 32.00@33.00 
Stand. middlings*. 27.00@28.50 25.00@ 26.00 28.50@29.50 


Flour middlingst.. 31.50@32.50 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





31.00@ 33.00 32.50@33.50 


Red dog .......... 39.50@41.50 39.00@40.00 .....@..... eoeee@..... 46.00@47.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... i eae @ 28.50 $33.00@ 33.50 $....@..... $29.50@30.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran.. .....@..... 33.00@34.00 .....@..cee cence QDeeeee 2e0ee@..... 
Bott Witter WEAR... cccssecces BE GOESECO cope ec Pesese eeeee@..... 31.00@33.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@29.00 33.00@34.00 .....@..... 30.50@31.50 35.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst... 36.00@37.00 41.00@42.00 .....@..... 36.50@38.00 .....@..... 
es TE cas asceake 43.50@44.00 47.00@48.00 .....@..... 49.00@50.00 .....@..... 


34.00@35.00 37.00@38.00 








market, particularly for middlings, which 
are almost unobtainable for quick ship- 
ment, and have advanced $1@2 in the 
last week, while bran and red dog re- 
mained stationary. The trade is bullish 
on middlings, and is willing to pay a pre- 
mium over spot for May shipment. 

City mills have virtually withdrawn 
from the market for April-May ship- 
ment. They claim to have received firm 
bids in the past week for summer ship- 
ment feed at better than spot asking 
prices. Future prices, however, will de- 
pend wholly on mill operations, There 
has unquestionably been a lot of short 
selling. : 

Mills quote bran at $24@24.50 ton, 
standard middlings $25@26, flour mid- 
dlings $31@33, red dog $39@40, wheat 
mixed feed $28@31, and rye middlings 
$23@24, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

April 28 Year ago 
ee tr $23.50@24.00 $20.50@21.00 
Stand. middlings.. 25.50@26.00 21.00@21.50 
Flour middlings.. 30.00@31.00 24.50@26.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 38.00@40.00 30.00@34.50 

Dututu.—The millfeed market has 
been stronger the past few days, but mills 
have little or nothing to offer. With this 
condition, trade is practically at a stand- 
still. The mills are working to catch up 
on old orders, and with the demand for 
flour so slow find this difficult. 


Great Fatis.—No change was noted in 
the feed price list issued by Montana 
mills for the week ending April 25. 
There is no. demand for feeds, except 
through the usual channels for the season, 
all range stock feeding having ceased 
and much of the dairy demand being 
eliminated by the fine grazing. .Montana 
mills have, however, an outlet for their 
output in territory both east and west 
and, consequently, prices have remained 
firm. Quotations, April 25: bran and 


Bran 


a price equal to $25.10, Kansas City. No 
business was done on this offer, however, 
and it was generally discounted as an at- 
tempt to hold up the market in this sec- 
tion. 

Bran, sacked, in car lots, basis Kan- 
sas City, is quoted at $26@27; brown 
shorts, $28.50@29.50; gray shorts, $33@ 
84. 


Omana.—The great decrease in the 
operating time of the mills has served to 
develop a strong demand for millfeed, 
as compared with the supply. The mar- 
ket is particularly active in the South- 
west on account of the drouth. Reserve 
stocks are low everywhere, but prices at 
Omaha and Kansas City are higher than 
elsewhere. : 


Oxtanoma Crtry.—With practically all 
mill stocks exhausted in Oklahoma, mill- 
feeds are difficult to obtain either in 
mixed car or straight car lots. Some 
mills are turning down millfeed orders 
of all kinds. The demand is expected 
to continue heavy into May. Corn feed 
prices are advanced about $1 ton. A 
total advance of about $2 ton was made 
in April. Straight bran is quoted at 
$1.45 cwt, mill-run $1.55, gray shorts 
$1.75, and corn chop $2.30, and corn meal, 
in 24-lb bags, 78c. 


Satina.—Feed demand was very active 
last week, with a substantial advance in, 
prices. Quotations, car lots, basis Kansas 
City, are as follows: bran, $1.30@1.40 
ewt; mill-run, $1.50@1.55; gray ‘shorts, 
$1.60@1.70. 


Arcuison.—Limited output of mills in 
this section has resulted in a strong mar- 
ket for millfeed. Mills have sold their 
output from 10 days to two weeks in ad- 
vance. Demand is only moderate, how- 
ever, and the high prices are occasioned 
almost wholly by the small production. 
Bran is quoted at $26.40 ton, in car lots, 
sacked, Atchison, mill-run $29.80, and 
shorts $33. 


standard middlings $33 ton, f.o.b., Great 
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CENTRAL STATES 

Totepo.—Demand for soft wheat feed 
is good, and soft wheat bran is very 
scarce. There is quite a range in prices, 
due probably to the fact that some of the 
small mills do not realize the value and 
scarcity of this feed. Some are oversold 
and have none to offer; are out of the 
market and don’t know values. Their 
quotations should be withdrawn, because 
they are misleading. Other mills, alive to 
the situation, are getting full limits in 
their prices and can’t take care of the 
demand. A good deal of shopping around 
is being done. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted «| 
$33.25 ton, mixed feed $33.75, and mic 
dlings $34.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


Evansvitte.—The millfeed market co: 
tinued strong last week, with an incre:: 
ing demand for all grades. Quotations, 
based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, carload 
lots, April 25: bran $31.50 ton, mixc:| 
feed $32.50, and shorts $34, 

PirrssurGH.—The millfeed market w:s 
active last week, with demand for smz'! 
shipments very brisk. Prices were co: - 
siderably higher, and held firm. Offer- 
ings were much lighter than for sone 
time. Quotations, April 25: standar | 
middlings $31.50@32.50, flour middlin; s 
$37@38, spring bran $30.50@31.50, re | 
dog $45.50@46.50; cottonseed oil mea’, 
43 per cent protein $44.70, 41 per ce 
protein $42.70, 36 per cent protein $40.70: 
dairy feed, 22 per cent protein $40.40( 
41.40, 16 per cent protein $34.90@35.9 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—Bran is unchanged with quo 
tations nominal, mills having nothing t: 
offer for prompt shipment. May deliv 
ery is quoted at $28@29 ton. Storage i 
offered at $33, bulk, Buffalo. Mills ar 
also out of the market on middlings ex 
cept for future shipment. Quotations 
on local storage offerings are $30.50. Lo 


» cal resellers are unable to keep their 


trade satisfied with what they can get 
from the mills. Red dog is firm at $42.50, 
and flour middlings strong at $36. 

Boston.—The local market is firmly 
held, with some inquiry for near-by stuff, 
but hardly any demand for future ship- 
ment from the mill. Offerings moderate 
both for near-by and mill shipment, but it 
is the belief of the trade here that the 
present advance will soon be discounted 
and lower prices prevail. Quotations, 
mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $31@31.50; winter bran, $33 
for hard and $33.50 for soft; middlings, 
standard $31.50@32, flour $37.50@38; 
mixed feed, $34.50@41; red dog, $46; 
hominy feed, $43.50; stock feed, $44; re- 
ground oat hulls, $14; cottonseed meal, 
$44.50@49.50. 


PutavetPeui1aA.—Millfeed is scarce, and 
rules firm and higher under a fairly ac- 
tive demand. Closing quotations, April 
25, in car lots, per ton: spring bran $33@ 
33.50, hard winter bran $33@34, soft 
winter bran $36@37, standard middlings 
$35@36, flour middlings $41@42, and red 
dog $48@49. 

Battrmore.—Millfeed ruled firm but 
quiet last week, with spring bran, stand- 
ard middlings and flour middlings show- 
ing a gain of $1. Quotations, April 25, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran $32 
@33, soft winter bran $33@34, standard 
middlings $32@33, flour middlings $37 
@38, red dog $45@46. 

THE SOUTH 


Nasuvitte.— Fair demand features 
millfeed, and prices are being maintained 
satisfactorily, though some irregularity is 
noted. Some buyers who have been let- 
ting stocks run low are reported in the 
market. Prices, April 25: soft winter 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $31@33; standard middlings, $35 
@37. 

Mempuis.—Millfeed has been steady 
all week, with slightly higher prices, but 
buyers have taken only a few cars. Wheat 
bran for April shipment is quotable at 
$30@30.50, and a price of $29 for May 
shipment failed to get any business. 
Gray shorts are offered at $36@36.50 as 
a rule, although some soft wheat mills 
are asking $37@38.50 for current month 
or May shipment. 

Norro.k.—Millfeed is stronger and de- 
mand has been rather more active than 
usual, although buyers have not ap- 
peared inclined to come in for large pur- 
chases at the advanced prices. Quota- 
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tions, April 25: red dog $46@47, flour 
middlings $35.50@38, standard middlings 
$33@34, bran $32.50@34. 


PACIFIC COAST 


SeattLe.—Millfeed has gained consid- 
erable strength during the past 10 days 
on account of the extremely light opera- 
tions of north coast mills and the sharp 
advance in California bids. At last 
week’s close Washington mill-run was 
selling at $35 ton in straight cars. 

Los Ance.es.—The millfeed market is 
firm, with another advance in prices not- 
ed. Buying has increased. Arrivals to- 
tiled 30 cars. Quotations, April 23: 
Utah-Idaho mill-run, $38; Kansas bran, 
$35; alfalfa meal, medium $32, mixed $29 ; 
beet pulp, $40.65; rolled barley, $38. 

San Francisco.—California’s millfeed 
market was firm, without much being 
offered and prices up $2. Quotations at 
the close of the week were $38@40 ton for 
ansas red bran, f.o.b., San Francisco 
end California common points, $38@40 
for Washington and Oregon bran and 
wnill-run, $47@50 for middlings, and $56@ 

; for low grade flour, car lots, f.o.b., 
Sia Francisco. Red feed oats were 
quoted at $1.80@1.90 ewt, California 
white Egyptian corn $2.85, eastern No. 2 
yellow $2.42%2, and No. 3 yellow $2.37 1,4. 
With the excellent weather conditions, 
mills are limiting their shipments to this 
territory. 

Porttanp.—The millfeed market is 
firmer in line with the recent advance in 
wheat, but demand is of small propor- 
tions. Stocks at the mills are light. 
Mill-run and middlings advanced $1 to 
$34 and $46 ton, respectively. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—With the completion of the 
big Russian order for flour, and conse- 
quent reduction in supplies of millfeed, 
plus a moderate demand, prices hardened, 
and an advance of $1 was registered here 
on April 22. Quotations, April 25: bran 
$27 ton, shorts $28, middlings $35, jute, 
car lots or mixed cars, spot cash, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings is quoted at 
$17.10 ton and shorts at $18.90, f.o.b., 
cars, Fort William. 


MontTrReaL.—Demand for millfeed of 
all grades strengthened during the past 
week and, in view of supplies being some- 
what limited, prices were marked up $1 
all round. The amount of business 
throughout the week was quite fair, and 
prices ¢losed on April 25 as follows: 
bran $27.27 ton, shorts $2925, middlings 
$35.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25¢ ton 
for cash. 


Wiynirec.—Demand for bran and 
shorts in the three prairie provinces con- 
tinues good, at unchanged prices. Quota- 
tions, April 25: Fort William basis, bran 
$24 and shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran 
$24 and shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25 
and shorts $27; British Columbia, bran 
$27@29 and shorts $29@31; Pacific 
Coast, bran $30 and shorts $32. 


EUROPEAN 
Lonpon, Ene., April 8—Owing to 


some good sales to the Continent, the 
spot position has been improved for Lon- 
don made goods, and thi§, combined with 
the fact that the mills will be shut down 
for the holidays, has raised prices for 
bran to £6 15s ton and middlings to £7 
15s, ex-mill. Demand, however, remains 
quiet. Plate pollards on passage are 
rather scarce, but there are sellers at £6, 
while for April-May, business would be 
possible at £6 Is 3d. Fancy Plate mid- 
dlings for April-May would come at 
£8, c.i.f. 

Cottonsed cake is steadier, with Bom- 
bay to London nominal at. £9 12s 6d. 
Bombay to Hull is nominal for both spot 
and passage at £9 10s, but for May-June 
£9 12s 6d is asked. 

Betrast, Iretanp, April 8.—Home 
milled offals have been very steady, and 
have experienced keen competition from 
imported. Best home milled white bran 
varies from £10 10s ton in the north of 
Ireland, full delivered terms, to about 
£11 in Dublin, and ranging in some dis- 
tricts to £11 10s. There is very little 
cheap red on offer, the price being around 
£9 10s ton, delivered. Prices for for- 
eign bran are, on the whole, a shade firm- 
er, but there are some very good white 
brans on offer at about £10 ton and good 


red could be bought at £9. The general 
demand for all classes of feedingstuffs is 
very dull, with lower tendencies. 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 
Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, April 27, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 








Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
POE sic cccccccccscces $20.50 $24.00@24.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 21.00 24.00@24.50 
BEIGGRIMSS 2c csccccess 21.50 24.50@25.50 
OO) rrr re 18.00 23.50@24.50 
Flour middlings ...... 26.00 29.50@30.00 
Bee GOD nc cacscesoese 34.00 37.50@38.00 
BEImOG GROG... ccvsccese 22.00 25.50@26.50 
Old process oil meal.. 40.00 39.50@40.50 
Bran® ....cceeveecese 28.560 32.50@33.00 
Middlings® ........+.+:. 29.00 33.00@34.00 
RO” ree 40.00 42.50@43.50 

Duluth— 

BPO ccccsescccccesecs 21.00 25.00@25.50 
DEE. sccecesenee Bae 25.50 @ 26.50 
Flour middlings : - 25.0 30.00 @31.50 
Country mixed feed... 22 25.00 @27.00 
PE GE cc esciveswesne 36.00 @37.00 
Buffalo— 
PUTO DEAR .cccccesicsec esse 29.50@30.50 
MOOD ccccecesccesceces cesses 28.00@28.50 
Standard middlings .. ..... 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... eeees 35.00@36.00 
BE GE ects a ensvcecer éase8 42.00 @42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 31.00@33.00 
OU Meal ...ccsccccces sevce 41.00 @41.50 

St. Louis— 

Rs kates ia ke Ae ee 25.00 27.00@28.50 


eeeeeees 26.00 31.50@33.00 


Brown shorts 
Gray ehorts ....cccess 27.00 33.00@34.00 


oO Ae a 11.00 7.50@ 8.50 
Bremeiey Feed ..ccccecs 28.00 35.50@36.50 


Kansas City— 


WO BOER cc cctscewss 23.00 26.00@27.00 


WOOD coccsccccceccccee S808 96.00@36.60 
Brown shorts ........ 24.00 30.00@30.50 
Gray shorts ..-«....... 25.00 32.50@33.50 
Red dog ..........+.. 28.00 40.00@41.00 


Philadelphia— 
Winter bran 
Pure bran 


Trrrrrre $1.00 34.00@34.50 
30.50 33.00@33.50 


Spring bran ...... ... 80.00 32.50@33.00 
Spring middlings ..... 27.00 32.50@33.00 
es GO ccccncesacees 38.00 46.00@46.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 40.50@42.00 
Rye feed ............- 26.00 31.00@32.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 26.00 26.70@28.00 
| PR ELELEPELPEL EEL 23.00 26.50@27.00 
Middlings ............ 23.50 27.50@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 27.00 32.50@33.00 


sctacacecesseoe Bae 63S 
cocsccccesece Saeee 36.60@87.00 
Old process oil meal... 41.00 41.50@42.00 
Cottonseed meal 46.00 40.50@45.00 
Hominy feed ......... 33.00 37.00@38.50 
Reground oat feed .... 10.00 7.00@ 7.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 24.00 25.50@26.50 
Hominy feed* 34.50 42.00@44.00 
Gluten feedtt 31.90 - @32.80 
Rate*to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


Red dog 
Rye feed 


Minneapolis .......0+++-- $8.30 $9.10 
SPUIMER cc ccccccseecesvce 7.00 9.10 
BE. TOWlS ccccccvsvecssee seve 7.50 
Kansas City ....ccsceres 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ........20006 5.70 6.50 
Buffalo ...ccrccvccscesce cove 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. $100 lbs. 








Cuncaee. olin improved call for dairy 
feeds is reported, and feed manufactur- 
ers say there is steady buying of mod- 
erate quantities. Drouth conditions in 
some localities have stimulated the de- 
mand, but as rains have been general 
during the last few days, a slowing up 
in sales is looked for. A few manufac- 
turers are said to have already put out 
summer quotations, but whether this 
move has resulted in any business is 
doubtful. Chick feed sales have not 
reached the volume of a year ago. Dairy 
and other feeds also are moving rather 
slowly. * 


Sr. Lovis.—The gradual improvement 
which mixed feed manufacturers have 
been reporting in this market for the 
past several weeks continued last week. 
There was a better demand for feeds for 
immediate shipment, and shipping direc- 
tions on old bookings came in better. 
Quotations held fairly steady, and the 
prospect for future business is quite sat- 
isfactory. The season has been late in 
starting, but it is becoming evident that 
once it is under way it will be at least 
an average one. The volume of business 
being moved is not quite up to normal 
for this time of the year, but this is not 
due to an unhealthy condition in the in- 
dustry ‘as much as to a’ slow start. 

Mempuis.—The spell of comparative 
strength in the grain markets is reported 
by the mixed feed manufacturers to have 
had a favorable influence on buyers of 
feed. - Business for ‘several days has 
shown a little improvement, although 
buying is still of a hand-to-mouth nature. 
The mills have had no occasion to alter 
quotations, being well protected with raw 
materials, and they anticipate continued 
betterment in demand, as stocks in the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


hands of consumers are at a minimum. 
Poultry and dairy feeds have not im- 
proved, but horse and mule feeds. have. 
An advance of about $2 ton in cottonseed 
meal reflects improved demand from 
manufacturers, who use it in special 
brands. Spot 41 per cent was quoted 
April 25 at $38@38.25, and 43 per cent 
at $40@40.25. 
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d FLaxsetp 7% ke i PRODUCTS | 


Flaxseed followed the downward trend 
of other grains during the past week, 
and on Tuesday, April 28, Minneapolis 
May closed at $2.68 bu, nearly 7c below 
the close of the preceding Tuesday. The 
July future was 3c higher, at $2.71, but 
September made its appearance at $2.47. 

The prospects for an increased flaxseed 
crop in this country seem to be more and 
more certain. Reports from North and 
South Dakota indicate that much new 
ground is being put into this prodict, 
particularly in districts west of the Mis- 
souri River. Minnesota farmers are also 
understood to be following the advice of 
Department of Agriculture officials and 
increasing their flaxseed sowings. 

Argentina’s crop, however, appears to 
be a light one. Estimates of the Argen- 
tine government are confirmed by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, which forecasts a crop of 45,076,- 
000 bus, a decrease of nearly 7,000,000 
bus from the January estimate. Last 
year’s crop was 58,584,000 bus. 

Receipts of flaxseed in the crushing 
centers are very light, and only a few 
mills are able to operate. Lake shipments 
have begun from Canada. There is a 
slight increase in port stocks in Argen- 
tina, and shipments for the week ending 
April 25 were 732,000 bus, compared with 
836,000 last year, 120,000 bus being des- 
tined for the United States. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, states: “We know that after 
May | several of the larger mills west of 
New York harbor will have no stock of 
oil except what is daily produced, and 
oil is being quoted at cost or less if pro- 
duced from present price seed. Another 
interesting condition is that seed is quot- 
ed highest in countries that have the larg- 
est stocks—Canada and Argentina.” 

The market for oil meal is rather quiet, 
but prices hold fairly firm, with advances 
of 50c@$1 ton. 

Cuicaco.—Demand for oil meal con- 
tinues quiet, but is sufficient to absorb 
offerings. Little interest is being dis- 
played in meal for future shipment. It 
was quoted April 25 at $40.50@41.50 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 

Mitwavukee.—In line with the general 
stiffening tendency in the price of high 
protein feeds, linseed meal was quoted 
50c ton higher and held firmly at the 
advance. Cottonseed meal led the up- 
ward movement by advancing 50@75c. 
There is no great demand, yet the feel- 
ing is much better than for weeks. Spot 
demand is better, and there also is im- 
proved inquiry for deferred. Linseed 
meal quotations, April 25, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee, $41.50@42 ton. 


Mrinneapouis.—Local crushers report 
a little let-up in the demand for linseed 
oil meal. There were fair sales the first 
half of last week, but little doing the 
latter half. The lull in inquiry is looked 
upon as only temporary. Deliveries re- 
cently have been heavy, and the trade 
probably has enough on hand to care 
for urgent needs. One small Minneapolis 
mill has been closed for the remainder 
of the season and, since day to day re- 
ceipts of flaxseed are meager, the opera- 
tions of those still running are light. 

Oil meal at Minneapolis is quoted at 
$40 ton, a decline of 50c for the week. 
Chicago is unchanged at $41, while To- 
ledo is quoted at $42, an advance of $1, 
and Buffalo at $41, an advance of 50c. 

Export inquiry for oil cake is good for 
both prompt and summer shipment. 
Minneapolis crushers have sold cake in 
the past week from their seaboard mills 
on the basis of $40.50 ton, f.a.s., New 
York, an advance of 75c@$1 ton for the 
week, 

DvututH.—Selling and buying turns 
alternated in this market, keeping trad- 
ers alert to take advantage of up and 
down swings in the price list. At the 
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close, April 27, old crop deliveries showed 
a net decline against April 20 of 1142@3c. 
New crop September stood at Ic ad- 
vance. Although.the market was un- 
settled, it was mainly through the action 
of wheat and other grains. May still 
leads in volume of trade. Cash business 
continues spotted. On the whole, dull- 
ness prevails, demand not showing ag- 
gressiveness and offerings being very 
limited. 

Burrato.—Only one mill has anything 
to offer, as the trade has bought heavily 
in lieu of gluten, on which prices were 
so favorable that everybody jumped in 
and mills withdrew from the market. Oil 
meal is quoted at $41.50. 

PirrssurGu.—The 
market was rather 
prices firm and higher. 
25, $43.70 ton. 

Boston.—Linseed meal is reported 
firm for shipment, with most shippers 
quoting at $46.20 ton in 100-lb sacks. 
There are a few resellers in this market 
who are offering in a limited way at 
$45.70, but demand, both for near-by and 
for shipment, is slow. 

Liverroor, Ena., April 8—The demand 
for American linseed cake is very dull. 
May-August is offered at £9 17s 6d, but 
Liv erpool buyers show no interest. 


linseed oil meal 
active all week, with 
Quotation, April 


Lonvon, Ena., April 8.—Linseed cake 
has shown some improvement, owing to 
better Plate cables and an advance in oil 
values. Calcutta to London is nominal 
for spot and afloat parcels at £22 7s 6d. 
There are sellers at this price for March- 
April, for April-May new crop at £22 2s 
6d, and for May-June at £22. 

MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
April 25, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





r-—Receipts—, --Shipments 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
Minneapolis ..12,898 7,567 3,419 1,634 
co: re 15,400 6,316 14,334 5,629 
Totals ......28,298 13,883 17,753 7,263 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing April 25, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


co Receipts——, --—In store——, 

1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis 68 58 131 369 93 5 

Duluth..... 18 19 12 270 105 9 

Totals.... 86 77 143 639 198 14 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth———, 
Track Toarr, Track May July 


April 21.. 71% 2.68% 2.70% 
April 22. 2.71% 2 
April 23. 2.75% 3 
April 24 2.73% 3 
April 25. 2.70% ¢ 
April 27. 2.67% 2 











ACTION FOR DAMAGE TO FLAXSEED 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons Co., Buffalo, has brought an ac- 
tion in the United States district court 
here to recover damages for the loss of 
102,906 bus flaxseed that were trans- 
ported in barges of the Waterway Navi- 
gation Co. through the barge canal last 
year. The cargo was loaded into barges 
here and was destined for Edgewater, 
N. J. 

An accident, which resulted in damage 
to the flaxseed, occurred at Brockport, 
where there is a stopgate and three abut- 
ments in the canal. One of the barges 
crashed into an abutment, piling other 
barges up behind it. The bows of all 
the boats were crushed, and water en- 
tered the holds. 





FOOD PROBLEM IN JAPAN 

San Francisco, 
by a serious food problem, according to 
Issa Tanimura, special food commission- 
er of the Japanese government. He will 
confer with Herbert Hoover, seeking 
suggestions as to the problem’s solution. 
This difficult situation has arisen because 
the quantity and variety of food raised 
in Japan,has not increased in proportion 
to the population’s growth. Even the 
rice situation is becoming serious, In- 
creases in both meat and cereal supplies, 
the commissioner says, are essential. 
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SEATTLE 

Domestic Flour—That the low point 
in volume of domestic flour sales had pre- 
viously been reached has been the general 
belief of the millers and flour dealers of 
this section. Last week’s trade demon- 
strated, however, that a still lower level 
of inactivity was possible, as business was 
practically at a standstill. 

Washington flour quotations, carloads, 
coast, April 24: family patent, $9.40@ 
9.80 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour, 
$7.40@7.70, 98’s; bakers patent, $8.40@ 
8.80, 98’s; blends, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$8.50@9, 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, April 24: Da- 
kota, $8.80@9.35 bbl; Montana, $8.40@ 
8.85. 

Export trade has been even worse than 
domestic. Reports made to a central or- 
ganization which represents 80 per cent 
of the export mills of the Pacific North- 
west show that last week’s export sales 
were entirely negligible. 

Prevailing export flour quotations, 
April 24, to Hongkong and North China 
ports: soft wheat straights and clear, 
$7.80 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, basis 49-lb 
cottons, or $7. 05, f.a.s; patents, $9.70, 
c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $8.90, f.a.s; to 
United Kingdom, soft wheat straights 
46s 9d, hard wheat straights 50s 3d, c.i.f., 
per 280 lbs, jutes. 

Wheat.—There was practically no ac- 
tivity in wheat last week either for mill 
account or export. Washington wheats, 
sacked, coast, prompt, April 24: western 
white, $1.59 bu; western red, $1.58; soft 
white, $1.60@1.61; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.90@1.92, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 52,800 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 19-25 eee yy 16,473 31 
Previous week ........ . 4,553 9 
Year @f0 ..... sig ih .+- 31,367 40 
Two years ago ..... cooes Bee 56 
Three years ago ‘ . 22,482 42 
Four years ago .. -- 16,255 31 
Five years ago ... cose Seenee 71 


Weekly output of T acoma mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

| Serer Tee ee Te 10,113 18 
Previous week - 6,925 12 
wee MO 2686604 . 16,816 30 
wwe PORES OHO 2... cicseive 11,130 20 
Three years ago .. cone Saeee 37 
POMP PORTE GOO ....scccesse 22,390 39 
Five years ago ........ 38,106 67 


NOTES 

O. D. Fisher, president Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, left last week for 
Washington, D. C. 

Ocean space for wheat to the United 
Kingdom, which was held at 35s ton a 
few weeks ago, is now obtainable at 20s. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first half of April, as reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange: to Glasgow, 
1,071 bbls; London, 4,285; Hongkong, 
1,000; Shanghai, 357; Manila, 2,630; Cebu, 
625; Hawaii, 5,357. 

R. D. Lytle, traffic manager North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association, has gone to 
Washington, D. C., to represent the asso- 
ciation at the hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission next week of 
the proposed tariff imposing a 242c mill- 
ing-in-transit arbitrary on grain originat- 
ing in Montana, the products of which 
are destined for California. 

A hearing was held before Examiner 
Gaddess, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, at Seattle last week on the 
application of the Nelson Steamship Co., 
that the same through rates on flour and 
other commodities moving via north coast 
ports to California should apply to its 





line as are in effect between rail carriers 
and the Pacific Steamship Co. and the 
McCormick Steamship Co. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., has ar- 
ranged to increase its fleet operating be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the Pa- 
cific Coast to nine carriers, effective with 
the sailings of the Valemore and Rex- 
more from Manchester, June 20 and 30. 
The Furness Line has operated a semi- 
monthly service to the north Pacific 
Coast, which will be increased in June 
to three sailings a month. 

Visiting millers at Seattle last week 
included: W. H. Joyce, San Francisco, 
president, and F. B. Burke, Portland, 
northwestern manager, Sperry Flour Co; 
D. A. Pattullo, manager Crown Mills, 
Portland; E. H. Leonard, Waitsburg, 
Wash., vice president Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co; Edgar A. Smith, Portland, 
president Astoria Flouring Mills Co; 
Mark P. Miller, Portland, president Ter- 
minal Flour Mills Co; F. L. Shull, Port- 
land, manager Pacific Flour Export Co; 
A. Alexander, Wilbur, president Colum- 
bia River Milling Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Dullness prevailed in the California 
flour market throughout the week and, 
while there were only slight fluctuations 
in prices, the trend was somewhat down- 
ward, California mills did not change 
their quotations for family patents and 
similar grades, but bakers flours were 
quoted at lower prices by eastern and 
northern mills. Trade was extremely 
quiet. 

Quotations, April 25, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton bags, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other milling points: Kansas stand- 
ard patents $8.75@9 bbl, Montana stand- 
ard patents $8.60@8.75, Dakota standard 
patents $9.10@9.35, Washington and 
Oregon blue-stem patents $8.50@8.75. 

Wheat prices quoted by the San Fran- 
cisco Grain Exchange also showed a 
downward tendency during the week, 
milling wheat being quoted at $2.90@3 
ewt, and feed wheat at $2.80@2.85. 


NOTES 

E. E. Schober, of the Phoenix Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, has been visiting in San 
Francisco. 

Dean Dilman, formerly associated with 
the Sperry Flour Co. at Stockton, has 
joined the brokerage firm of Anderson 
& Fox, San Francisco. 

Everett B. Devine, recently sales and 
mill manager for the Sperry Flour Co. 
at Stockton, has been made Central West 
sales manager, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. 

Among passengers leaving for the 
Orient on the Pacific Mail liner President 
Taft was J. Ossorio, president and man- 
ager Northern Negres Sugar Co. and the 
Victoras Milling Co., of Manilla. 

The municipality of Oakland has an- 
nounced ‘that dredging of the channel 
along the Albers Bros. Milling Co.’s 
wharf to a width of 250 ft and depth of 
30 ft will be started at once. This will be 
sufficient to admit the largest seagoing 
freighters. 

Lieutenant Colonel Sir Hugh Montagu 
Allen, capitalist, of Montreal, accompan- 
ied by his wife, is making a motor tour 
of California and has been visiting in San 
Francisco. He is interested financially 
in Montreal’s milling industries as well 
as many other enterprises of Canada. 

Charles M. Hatfield, Glendale, Cal., has 
been paid $8,000 by grain growers and 
other farmers of the Tulare Lake section 
in central California because 2.5 inches 
of rain fell in that region between March 
15 and April 15. This was considered the 
critical period for the grain crop. Mr. 
Hatfield has twice been engaged by farm- 





ers of this locality to use his methods for 
causing rainfall. 

The city of Stockton voted last week 
to issue $3,500,000 worth of bonds, the 
funds to be used in digging a deep water 
channel connecting Stockton dnd San 
Francisco Bay, so that ocean vessels can 
reach the city. Two million dollars addi- 
tional are expected from the federal gov- 
ernment and $400,000 from the state. 
This would bring deep water navigation 
to one of the prominent wheat shipping 
centers. W. E. Zuppann. 


PORTLAND 

The flour market was firmer last week, 
with indications of an early advance, but 
the volume of local business showed no 
improvement. Prices on April 25: family 
patents $9.65, bakers blue-stem patents 
$9.35, bakers hard wheat flour $8.65. 

No export business was reported, but 
there was some inquiry for new crop 
flour. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

April 19-25 ; . 29,043 45 
Previous week . 34,712 55 
Year ago ..... er Ce le 57 
Two years ago .. ‘ 33,888 54 
Three years ago .... os 24,969 43 
Four years ago . -- 21,975 45 
Five years ago .... . 45,246 94 


Trading in old crop wheat during the 
week was limited to an occasional car 
of feed or milling grade. There was 
some demand from California for red 
wheat, but the export market was with- 
out life. Some business was done in new 
crop club at $1.35. 

Closing bids for May delivery at the 
Merchants’ Exchange: hard white $1.60 
bu, soft white $1.54, western white, hard 
winter and western red $1.52, northern 
spring $1.50, Big Bend blue-stem $1.80. 

There is more activity in the grain bag 
market, due to the better crop prospects 
along the coast. Spot bags are quoted at 
11%c and July at a bid. 

. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


Despite the fact that local prices have 
remained stationary during the past 
week, it has had virtually little or no 
effect on buying, which is still of the 
hand-to-mouth variety. One large miller 
states that he has not signed an advance 
contract in eight days. 

Rains still continue throughout the 
state, and growers are joyous, particular- 
ly in the San Joaquin valley district. Not 
only are they certain of a good crop this 
year, but are guaranteed sufficient water 
next year. The excessive rainfall has 
filled every watershed in the state. 

Quotations, April 23: ogo fam- 
ily patents $10, basis 14’s; California 
bakers $9.50, basis ¥%’s; California pas- 
try $8.90, basis Y%’s; hard wheat $9.70, 
basis 4%’s; Dakota high patents, $10.20; 
standard patents, $10; Montana high pat- 
ents, $9.40; bakers patents, $9.20; Wash- 
ington blue-stem, $9.50; Dakota clears, 
$9; northern pastry, $8.50; Kansas 95 
per cent, $8.90. 

The market for coarse grains was firm, 
arrivals being good and the demand tak- 
ing up the supply. No. 2 yellow corn, 
spdt, offered at $2. 36@2.37; No. 3, 
prompt, $2.36, and $2.31 bid; No. 2 Cali- 
fornia milo, spot, $2. 274%; No. 2 feed 
barley, prompt, $1.8242, bid $1.774%2; De- 
cember barley, 100-ton lots, offered at 
$1.50. 

NOTES 


John W. H. Denning, of the Escon- 
dido (Cal.) Feed Co., was in Los An- 
geles recently. 

A. Lohbach, of the Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange, is spending a two weeks’ va- 
cation with friends at Long Beach, Cal. 

Rumors are current that Samuel Lan- 
gendorf, a prominent San Francisco bak- 
er, is to open a Los Angeles bakery. He 
recently visited here, but said he only 
came down “on business.” 

Walter E. Seeley, former manager of 
the Warehouse Terminals, Los Angeles, 
and his brother, R. Perry Seeley, have 
formed a partnership and opened offices 
at 628 Title Insurance Building, and will 
engage in the grain brokerage business. 

W. E. “Buddy” Ryan, for the past six 
years in charge of the grain and feed de- 
partment of the Sperry Flour Co., on 
May 1 will become sales manager for the 
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“Old Iron Spoon” 
Hadley. Offices have been secured 


products of W. || 


it 


600 I. W. Hellman Building. Mr. Ryan 
is well known in the local trade, and his 


friends wish him success in his new ve: 
ture. 


T. E. Morgan, of the Morgan Sales 


Co., San Francisco, will open offices, Ma 
1, in the I. W. Hellman Building he- 
and engage in a general grain busines 
He will maintain his San Francisco co 
nections, Otto Kettenbach, his partn: ; 
there, taking full charge while Mr. Mc 
gan is in Los Angeles. Mr. Morgan w 
formerly with the sales departments 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., and pr 
vious to that with the Albers Bros. Mi 
ing Co. 


GREAT FALLS 

Flour prices in the Montana territo 
for the week ending April 25 proved 
be somewhat temperamental in tendenc 
patents moving to lower ground, whi 
clears advanced. Again it was the whe: | 
market prices which were largely respo 
sible. The patent flour price droppc: 
50c to $8.50 bbl, and first clear rose 2 
to $7, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Fall., 
in car lots. 

According to statistics of the Montar | 
department of agriculture, there will | 
an increase of not less than 10 per cei 
in the spring wheat acreage this seaso: 
While the report may underestimate t! 
— increase, it is regarded as ce: 
tain that it does not overstate the poss 
bility, and grain men and farmers ex 
pect to see an acreage increase of mor 
nearly 20 per cent. The large increas 
will be, in a measure, explained by 
large acreage of winter wheat being re 
seeded to spring wheat, while there als 
will be some increase in new planting 
Conditions at this period are promising 
which will encourage farmers to ben 
their efforts to the limit in seeding sprin; 
wheat. 

Montana farmers are not going int: 
corn growing as enthusiastically this yea: 
as they did last, when they somewhat 
overextended themselves. 

Jonn A. Curry. 





GERMAN FLOUR DEMAND 

In connection with the report pub 
lished last week that a good opportunity 
exists to increase sales of American flour 
in Germany, it is intimated by the United 
States Department of Commerce that at 
present the principal competitors of the 
United States in this trade are France, 
the Netherlands, Argentina and Canada. 
French exporters benefit by their near- 
ness to this market, while Canadian flour 
has so far not been aggressively market- 
ed there. 

On March 14, French flour sold in 
southwestern Germany, wholesale, at $9 
@10 per 100 kilos, Argentine at $9, 
Dutch flour of good quality at $10@ 
10.50, and German flour at $10.50. While 
these prices are subject to market fluc- 
tuation, they show the usual proportions 
between the products of the several coun- 
tries of origin. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 














April 25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated . 615 489 57 220 
eee 819 488 80 — 
Grain Growers .. 873 662 413 
Fort William. 467 615 162 eee 
Ge Wa Bs cecececd 2,849 885 336 442 
Northland ...... 4,641 1,967 545 eee 
rect Aner ’.... 311 467 17 rr 
ee oe Oe 998 388 219 970 
Sask. Co-op— 
hk Metre danas 4,571 661 154 293 
DB sweseeve 329 422 96 ane 
mes © Seeds ses 4,609 939 336 264 
Private elevators. 8,522 2,919 1,476 712 
BOE poctiecr 29,504 10,902 3,891 2,901 
.. Ss Serer 42,055 7,046 1,584 609 
Receipts ........ 2,395 1,164 307 119 
Lake shipments.. 6,063 4,108 2,470 675 
Rail shipments.. 119 85 1 oo 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... Gee Fe ca.c ows 1,509 
No. 1 northern.3,443 Kota .......... 56 
No. 2 northern.3,570 Winter ........ RB, 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 27 Special bin .... 
No. 3 northern.2,874 Others ......... 3, 550 
WO. @ accvececcs 3,509 Private ......<. 8,522 
Be Bc easeonvse 1,862 
| a orev yr 844 2 29,504 
WOE. 66 6008060 656 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Mar a GC. Wie. secs i Be cw tuecive 1,220 
Mex FG. Wi. ccc S05 QOUROOe 6 p< ceccis 1,078 
Me. 4. C. W.ccece 865 Private ........ 2,919 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 268 
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Best things from current issues of contemporary 
publications devoted to grain, milling 
and the baking industry 


LINSEED TARIFF 

John B. Gordon, of the bureau of raw 
materials for the American Vegetable 
ind Fats Industries, is again in the lime- 
light in connection with the application 
filed with the Tariff Commission for low- 
er rates on flaxseed and linseed oil prod- 
ucts. 

This gentleman was at the bottom of 
similar activities several years ago and 
his allegiance to certain interests back 
of the present complaint is at least con- 
sistent if not commendable. 

From the viewpoint of the farmer who 
raises flax and the linseed oil meal crush- 
ers, Mr. Gordon and his ilk are “outside 
of the pale.” It has seemed sound farm 
economics to note the increased produc- 
tion of flax in this country from 7,000,000 
to 29,000,000 bus annually, a movement 
that has worked toward the South from 
the original flax producing areas of the 
Northwest until today we find flax very 
generally grown, both with wheat and 
with coarse grain, in Iowa and other com- 
parable states. 

In 1920 the United States crop of flax- 
seed was 200,600 tons; in 1922, 305,950; 
in 1928, 435,725. Figuring 40 bus to the 
long ton, this can be readily translated 
into bushels, and it is estimated that the 
United States will require some 45,000,- 
000 bus all told this year. The export 
tables show a varying tonnage shipped 
out of Canada, increasing for 1923 about 
1,000,000 bus over 1922, and indications 
point toward a record Canadian move- 
ment when lake navigation opens of 
4,750,000 bus. The South American flax- 
seed crop harvested in February is now 
arriving at our eastern seaboard. Par- 
tially influenced by the sympathetic 
strength of other grain, flaxseed estab- 
lished new high level prices early in Feb- 
ruary, and is now roughly 20 per cent 
higher than a year ago. World flax pro- 
duction in 1924 for 31 reporting countries 
is 132,388,000 bus, 6 per cent over 1923. 

The proposal, therefore, to reduce the 
tariff from 40c to 25c has found farming 
interests registering strong objection, 
and making some headway, but paint 
manufacturers, seeking an inexpensive 
base for their product, are holding a 
strong position “in court.” 

It is understood that President Cool- 
idge has refused particular intercession 
in the interests of the flax raiser, although 
stating that “he has fully in mind the 
necessity for a tariff on agricultural 
products.—Price Current-Grain Report- 
er. 


BLACK STEM RUST IS ON THE 
RUN 


Dean Bolley, of the biology depart- 
ment of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, calls attention to the fact that 
the concerted warfare on_ barberry 
bushes in 13 wheat producing states is 
showing practica]. results, and all con- 
cerned are satisfied that the work has 
been of incalculable value to the pro- 
ducers of the country. In this connec- 
tion the dean urges that the fight be con- 
tinued until the very last of these infec- 
tion bearing growths are destroyed. 

Success came as a result of these ef- 
forts during the past season, notwith- 
standing the fact that climatic condi- 
tions of the growing season this year 
were very favorable to the spread of 
black stem rust. During the critical 
periods there were winds aplenty to act 
as carriers, and at the same time there 
was present the moisture which helps to 
give the necessary virility and powers of 
destruction to the infection germ. Not- 
withstanding these facts, the scourge 
was kept within comparatively close 
bounds in North Dakota, where in earlier 
years black stem rust was an exceeding- 
ly costly and irritating invader. 

It now seems true that during times 
that are gone into history too much 
stress has been laid on weather condi- 
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tions as an aid to the spread and de- 
structiveness of black stem rust. Up to 
the present, farmers in large numbers 
have failed to grasp the fact that the 
scientifically inclined have found the true 
source of the difficulty, but now there 
are few among the producers who, when 
black stem rust appears in their fields, 
do not follow the lead of those making 
this fight, and locate the trouble, which 
is usually found to be the common bar- 
berry bush, and right there and then 
root it out and burn it—exterminate it. 
—Co-operative Manager & Farmer. 
PRIVILEGE TRADING 

Privilege trading on grain exchanges 
of the United States cannot be restored 
without either a repeal of the law taxing 
puts and calls out of existence or a de- 
cision of the court holding the law un- 
constitutional. The Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture have no author- 
ity to permit legitimate grain dealers to 
buy and sell privileges. The law ap- 
plies both to the gamblers and to the 
legitimate dealers. 

If the federal 


government had _ the 


power the states have to stop vice, gam- 
bling and criminality by arresting of- 
fenders, it would not have been neces- 
sary for the Congress to evade its con- 
stitutional limitations by levying a tax 
to regulate morals. Those few future 
trading brokers who favored the tax do- 
ing away with puts and calls, on the 
supposition that with this alleged “in- 
cubus” removed, the price would have a 
greater daily range and be more inviting 
to speculators, have had their judgment 
discredited by the greater daily range in 
Winnipeg tor several months past, with 
privilege trading permitted there.— 
Grain Dealers Journal. 





Failure is often caused through lack 
of conviction. Any on: without a con- 
viction is as weak as a cracked link in 
a chain. Men have succeeded because 
they knew just when to make a decision. 
A clear conviction is like a searchlight 
shooting its rays from the top of the 
mountain down into the valley. Nothing 
can escape its glare. A strong thought, 
carefully worked out, adds fiber to the 
quality of a man’s thinking.—Who’s Who 
in the Grain Trade. 








NEW FEATURES IN A BOX CAR UNLOADER 
By E. H. Kipper 


Engineer, Chicago, Illinois 


The box car unloaders which the Phila- 
delphia Grain Co. recently ordered from 
the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, for its new 
Port Richmond elevator will contain 
many new and interesting features of de- 
sign which represent a marked advance- 
ment over many grain car unloaders now 
in use. 

For a grain car unloader to receive its 
widest application it must satisfy the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


(1) It must be able to handle all 
sizes and types of box cars. ; 

(2) It must be able to handle with- 
out damage any box car capable of 
carrying grain. 

* (8) It must be simple and fool- 
proof in operation. 

(4) It must be equipped with a 
grain door opener which will re- 
move the grain doors quickly and 
without damage. 

(5) It must be served with an effi- 
cient car haulage system. 

(6) The track arrangement should 
permit the storing of a large number 
of both empty and loaded cars dur- 
ing the periods of peak operation. 

(7) It should be carefully bal- 
anced so as to reduce the power re- 
quirements to a minimum without 
having any penalizing peaks in the 
entire cycle of operation. 

(8) The pit dimensions should be 
kept as small as possible. 

(9) The: receiving hopper should 
have a capacity equal to that of the 
largest car. 

(10) Its economy in maintenance 
and operation, together with its high 
unloading. capacity, must justify its 
first cost. 


The design of the unloaders which will 
be installed in the new Philadelphia 
Grain Co.’s elevator has been made with 
careful consideration given to all of the 
above mentioned features. A brief de- 
scription of these machines is as follows: 

Each unloader consists of a car sup- 
porting platform made of two heavy 
rolled girder beams connected by dia- 
phragms and bracing, pivotally connected 
with a heavy structural steel cradle. The 
axes of these pivots are parallel to the 
longitudinal axis of the car, and permit 
the tipping of the car sidewise to an an- 
gle of 15 degrees. The side tipping op- 
eration is accomplished by means of two 
cast steel gear rack sections mounted in 
structural steel brackets and driven by 
cut steel spur gears from a 20 h-p motor 
equipped with a solenoid brake. The 
cradle, which is made up of two semicir- 
cular structural steel girders connected 
by diaphragm and heavy bracing, is 
mounted on four rollers in such a manner 
as to permit endwise tipping of the car to 
an angle of 40 degrees in either direction. 
Steel cables driven from two 30-in diam- 
eter drums and secured to the cradle by 
spring ends to prevent shocks are used 





for tipping the car endwise. The op- 
erating drums are driven through oil in- 
closed cut steel spur gearing by a 40 h-p 
motor equipped with solenoid brake. The 
combined effect on the car of the sidewise 
tipping to an angle of 15 degrees and the 
endwise tipping to an angle of 40 degrees 
causes the grain to be discharged through 
the door opening into the receiving hop- 
per at the side of the machine, from 





which it is carried by belt conveyors to 
the elevator. 

The door opener, which is supported 
from the main cradle by pivoted struc- 
tural steel Jevers, will push in the boards 
forming the grain door by means of a 
steel screw and threaded sleeve driven 
through cut steel spur gears from a 15 
h-p motor. The grain door will remain 
attached to the door opener frame, which 
will be raised above the main flow of 

rain during the dumping operation. 

uring the entire unloading operation 
the grain door will not be touched by 
hand. When the car is righted the door 
opener mechanism is removed from the 
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car and the grain door deposited on the 
car floor. The door opener is adjustable 
to cars of widths varying from 8 ft 6 in 
to 10 ft 6 in and with floor heights vary- 
ing from 3 ft 5 in to 4 ft 3 in above top 
of rail. 

The machinery for clamping the car on 
the platform against longitudinal move- 
ment consists of two cast steel carriages 
which travel on guides in the upper 
table, and hold the car by contact with 
the couplers. The clamp carriages are 
moved and held by steel screws, driven 
by threaded sleeves turning in fixed 
bronze-bushed bearings. The sleeves are 
driven by cut steel spur gearing from a 
15 h-p motor. The clamp carriages are 
to disappear into pits at the ends of the 
machine when at their extreme outer po- 
sition, to permit passage of cars on and 
off the machine. 

Four pivoted end posts, one at each 
corner of the car supporting platform, 
are provided for taking the weight of a 
loaded car or locomotive when passing 
on or off the dumper. These posts al- 
ways bring the rails on the dumper into 
correct alignment with those outside the 
dumper. The posts are operated by the 
end clamp carriages, and are entirely 
automatic. When the end clamp car- 
riages disappear into their pits at the 
ends of the machine they operate the 
end posts through a system of levers. 
This feature makes it absolutely impos- 
sible to run a car over the machine with- 
out the end posts being under the car 
supporting platform. 

Briefly, the operation of the unloader 
is as follows: 

The loaded grain car, with its outer 
door open on the dumping side, is spotted 
on the platform of the unloader approxi- 
mately central by a car haulage system, 
small locomotive, or otherwise. The dis- 
appearing end clamp carriages are simul- 
taneously brought into position in con- 
tact with the car couplers, thus posi- 
tively centering the car on the main 
cradle. This operation also automatically 
removes the end posts from beneath the 
car supporting platform. The grain door 
is then removed by the door opener, and 
the car tipped sidewise 15 degrees. With 
this operation a large percentage of the 
grain in the center of the car is dis- 
charged into the receiving hopper. The 
main cradle is next tipped to a maximum 
of 40 degrees to the horizontal in one di- 
rection to discharge the grain from one 
end of the car. With the upper end of 
the car empty, a baffle plate is inserted 
through the door opening and the cradle 
tipped to an angle of 40 degrees to the 
horizontal in the opposite direction, dis- 
charging the grain from the other end 
of the car. 

After the car has been emptied of its 
load the side tipping and longitudinal 
tipping platforms are again brought to 
normal horizontal position. The door 
opener is withdrawn and the end clamp 
carriages are run into their pits. This 
operation of the end clamp carriages 
automatically places the end posts un- 
der the corners of the car support- 
ing platform. The empty car is then 
‘oved off the platform by means of the 
car haulage system. ‘The time required 
for the complete cycle of operation of the 
unloader is three and one half minutes. 
With the car spotting system which is 
being planned by the Philadelphia Grain 
Co. in connection with these unloaders 
and a conveying system large enough for 
taking the grain away from the receiving 
hoppers, there should be no difficulty in 
maintaining an average unloading capac- 
ity of 16 cars per hour with two machines. 
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BULLETINS AND PAMPHLETS ON FLOUR 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLING AND BREAD BAKING 


O MEET a constantly increasing demand for sources of information on 
T modern scientific and technical phases of flour milling and bread mak- 
ing, a selected list of references has been compiled by C. Louise Phillips, 
grain investigations, and J. H. Shollenberger, milling investigations, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 


ics, in co-operation with 


the Bureau 


Library. Book references, gathered 


through these mediums, were published in The Northwestern Miller of April 
8. Following is the first installment of an alphabetical list of bulletins and 
pamphlets which will be concluded in a forthcoming number of The North- 


western Miller: 


Arizona. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Freeman, G. F., and Bryan, W. E. Wheat. 
(In twenty-eighth annual report, 1917, 
pp. 456-461.) Gives results of milling 
and baking tests made on wheat suit- 
able for Arizona. A reprint of this 
article is dated Dec. 31, 1918. 
Australia. Victoria Department of Agricul- 


ture. 

Richardson, A. E. V. Wheat and Its Cul- 
tivation. (Bul. 22 n. s.) Structure and 
nutrition of wheat; food requirements 
and chemical composition; varieties of 
Australian wheat, etc. 

Australia. New South Wales Department 

of Agriculture. 

Cobb, N. A. Universal Nomenclature of 
Wheat. (Misc. pub. 539, 1905. 75 pp.) 

Bellows, H. A, A Short History of Flour 
Milling. Minneapolis, Miller Pub. Co., 
1924. 47 pp. Reprinted, with additions, 
from the anniversary number of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

California. Stanford University. 

Davis, J. S., and Eldred, Wilfred. Stale 
Bread Loss as a Problem of the Baking 
Industry. (Food Research Institute, 
pub. 1, 1923. 71 pp.) 

Rask, O. S., and Alsberg, C. L. A Visco- 
simetric Study of Wheat Starches. (Re- 
print from Cereal Chemistry, vol. 1, No. 
1, Jan., 1924, pp. 7-26.) 

Canada. Department of Agriculture. 
Canadian Wheat and Wheat Flour. Ot- 

tawa; Minister of Agriculture, 1924. 
29 pp. 

Saunders, C. E., Nichols, R. W., and 
Cowan, P. R. Researches in Regard to 
Wheat, Flour and Bread. (Experimen- 
tal Farms Branch bul. 97, 1921. 57 pp.) 

Saunders, C. E., and Shutt, F. T. Quaiity 
in Wheat. (Central Experimental Farm 
bul. 57, 1907. 51 pp.) Part I is by C. 
BE. Saunders, who discusses the breeding 
of wheat of high quality and the test- 
ing of wheat for bread making qualities. 
Part II is by F. T. Shutt, who dis- 
cusses the relationship of the chemical 
composition of wheat to bread making 
value. 

Canada. Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
Harcourt, R., and Purdy, M. A. Flour 

and Breadmaking. (Bul. 285, 1922. 
48 pp.) 

Howard, A., and Howard, G. L. C. The 
Milling and Baking Qualities of Indian 
Wheats, No. 3. Some new Pusa hybrids 
tested in 1910. Pusa [India]. 1911. 32 
pp. (Agricultural Research Institute, 
Pusa, Bul. 22. 

Humphries, A. E. Quality in Wheaten 
Flour. (In Sup. Journal of Board of 
Agriculture (London), vol. 17, No. 3, 
June, 1910. pp. 39-45.) 

Idaho. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Jones, J. S., and Colver, C. W. Dry- 

farmed and Irrigated Wheat. (Bul. 4 
1916. 20 pp.) 

Jones, J. S., Fishburn, H. P., and Colver, 
Cc. W. A report on the milling prop- 
erties of Idaho wheat. (Bul. 72, 1911. 
63 pp.) 

McClymonds, A. E., and Ahlson, C. B. 
Federation Wheat. (Cir. 35, 1924.) The 
characteristics of Federation wheat and 
its strains are given briefly, with the 
results of yields and milling, and baking 
tests of wheat varieties in co-operation 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Idaho. University Extension Division. 
Scrivner, Ina. Bread Bulletin. (Ext. bul. 

37, 1919. 25 pp.) 

Illinois. Agricultural 

ment Station. 

Van Aken, K. G., 
Bread Club Manual. 

Illinois. University. 
Bevier, Isabel. Some Points in the Mak- 

ing and Judging of Bread. (Bul. vol. 
10, No. 25, 1913. 3d ed. 1916.) 

Indiana. Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Indiana Flour. (Cir. 109, 1923. 15 pp.) 
States facts regarding the economic rea- 
sons for Indiana people using Indiana 
wheat products and gives recipes adapi- 
ed to Indiana flours. Important factors 
in making good bread. 

Indiana. Purdue University, Department of 

Agricultural Extension. 

Bloye, A. Bread Making. 
87, 1920. 12 pp.) 

Bread from Indiana Wheat. 
128, 1924. 12 pp.) 

Jacobs, B. R. Determination of Carbon Di- 
oxide in Self-rising Flour. 4 pp. (Re- 
print from Journal of Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry, vol. 14, No. 5, May, 
1922, p. 419.) 

Jodid, S. L., and Markley, K. S. The Oc- 
currence of Polypeptides and Free Amino 
Acids in the Ungerminated Wheat Ker- 
nel. (Reprint from Journal of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, vol. 45, No. 9, 
Sept. 1923, pp. 2137-2144.) 

Kansas. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Dean, G. A., and Swanson, C. O. Effect 

of Common Mill Fumigants on the Bak- 
ing Qualities of Wheat Flour. (Bul. 
178, 1911. pp. 155-207.) 

Milling and baking quality and chemical 
composition of wheat and flour as influ- 
enced by (1) different methods of han- 
dling and storing, (2) heat and mois- 


College and Experi- 


and Phillips, H. M. 
(Cir. 262, 1922.) 


(Ext. bul. 


(Ext. bul. 


ture, (3) Germination. (Technical bul. 
1, 1916. 83 pp.) 

Swanson, C. O., Willard, J. T., and Fitz, 
L. A. Kansas Flours. Chemical, bak- 
ing, and storage tests. (Bul. 202, 1915. 
135 pp.) 

Willard, J. T., and Swanson, C. O. Influ- 
ence of Certain Substances Upon the 
Baking Qualities of Flour. (Bul. 190, 
1913, pp. 237-285.) Description of 
baking method used at Manhattan. Re- 
sults of experiments to determine the 
baking qualities of flour as influenced 
by certain chemical substances, milling 
byproducts, and germination of wheat. 

Willard, J. T., and Swanson, C. O. Mill- 
ing Tests of Wheat and Baking Tests 
of Flour. (Bul. 177, 1911, pp. 27-153.) 

Maine. Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Merrill, L. H. Cereal Foods. (Bul. 188, 
1905, pp. 117-135.) Discusses the types, 
digestibility, chemical composition and 
cost of cereal breakfast foods. Defines 
graham and entire wheat flour, 

Woods, C. D., and Merrill, L. H. Entire 
Wheat Flour. (Bul. 103, 1904, pp. 61-80.) 
Process of manufacture, chemical com- 
position, digestibility and nutritive value 
of entire wheat flour by itself, and in 
comparison with the ordinary bread and 
graham flours. Distribution of ash and 
crude protein in the wheat kernel. 

Minnesota. Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Bailey, C. H. Composition and Quality of 
Spring and Winter Wheats, Crops of 1912 
and 1913. (Bul. 143, 1914. 68 pp.) 

Bailey, C. H., Marquis Wheat—II, Milling 
quality. (In Bul. 137, pt. 2, 1914, pp. 
9-14.) 

Bailey, C. H. 
ical Tests, Crop of 1911. 
42 pp.) 

Bailey, C. H. Hygroscopic Moisture of 
Flour Exposed to Atmospheres of Dif- 
ferent Relative Humidity. (Reprint 
from Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, vol. 12, No. 11, Nov. 
1920, pp. 1102-1107.) Journal series, 
paper, 214. 

Bailey, C. H., and Collatz, F. A. Studies 
of Wheat Flour Grades. I. Electrical 
conductivity of water extracts. (Re- 
print from Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, vol. 13, No. 4, 
April, 1921, pp. 319-327.) Journal series, 
paper, 213. 

Bailey, C. H., and Hendel, Julius. Cor- 
relation of Wheat Kernel Plumpness and 
Protein Content, (Reprint from Jour- 
nal American Society of Agronomy, vol. 
15, No. 9, Sept. 1923, pp. 345-350.) 
Journal series, paper, 386. 

Bailey, C. H., and Johnson, Arnold. 
Studies on wheat flour grades, III. Ef- 
fect of chlorine bleaching upon the elec- 
trolytic resistance and hydrogen ion 
concentration of water extracts. (Re- 
print from Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, vol. 13, No. 4, 
April, 1921, pp. 63-68.) Journal series, 
paper, 277. 

Bailey, C. H., and Peterson, A. C. Studies 
of Wheat Flour Grades. II. Buffer ac- 
tion of water extracts. (Reprint from 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, vol. 13, No. 10, Oct. 1921, 
pp. 916-924.) Journal series, paper, 216. 

Bailey, C. H., and Le Vesconte, A. M. 
Physical Tests of Flour Quality with the 
Chopin Extensimeter. (Reprint from 
Cereal Chemistry, vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 
1924, pp. 38-63.) Journal series, paper, 
444. 


Milling, Baking and Chem- 
(Bul. 131, 1913. 


Bailey, C. H., and Sherwood, R, C. The 
March of Hydrogen Ion Concentration 
in Bread Doughs. (Reprint from Jour- 
nal of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, vol. 15, No. 6, June, 1923, pp. 624- 
632.) Journal series, paper, 342. 

Chapman, R. N. Insects Infesting Stored 
Food Products. (Bul. 198, 1921. 76 pp.) 

Chapman, R. N. Observations on Mites 
Infesting Flour and _ Millfeed. (in 
eighteenth report state entomologist of 
Minnesota, 1920, pp. 20-25.) Journal 
series, paper, 254. 

Collatz, F. A., and Bailey, C. H. The 
Activity of Phytase as Determined by 
the Specific Conductivity of Phytin- 
phytase Solutions. (Reprint from Jour- 
nal of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, vol. 18, No. 4, April, 1921, pp. 
337-341.) Journal series, paper, 212. 

Snyder, Harry. Composition and Bread 
Making Value of Flour Produced by the 
Roller Process of Milling. (In bul. 85, 
1904, pp. 189-202.) 

Snyder, Harry. Flour Bleaching. 
111, 1908, pp. 101-143.) Describes dif- 
ferent processes and tells effects on 
color and quality of the flour and upon 
the digestibility of bread. 

Snyder, Harry. Proteids of Wheat Flour. 
(In bul. 63, 1899, pp. 519-533.) 

Minnesota. State Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Bailey, C. H. Report of operation, state 
testing mill, Minneapolis, seasons 1921- 
1922. (Bul. 23, 1923. 37 pp.) Crop 
season of 1921. 

Bailey, C. H. Report of operation, state 
testing mill, Minneapolis, crop season of 
1922. (Bul. 34, 1924. 29 pp.) 


(To Be Continued.) 
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MODERN MAGIC 


I know that Hindu fakirs make a 
man live again, 
I've seen a man take rabbits from a hat. 
I've heard of royal flushes dealt by nimble 
fingered men, 
But I can name a man who beats all that. 


“dead” 


Burbank is a wizard growing fruit 
without a seed, 
Young. Nurmi runs a mile in seven flat. 
Inventions crowd upon us filling every hu- 
man need, 
Yet I can name a man who beats all that. 


Our 


The French can borrow, buy and spend, and 
keep their franc near par, 

Germans never care where marks 
are at. 
Russians killed 

of them by far, 
Still, I can name a man who beats all that. 


The 


The the ruble, beating all 


The miller is the wizard who can give them 
cards and spades, 
In every kind of magic he’s supreme. 
He has a pull with Fortune; though she’s 
but a fickle jade, 
She seems to smile and serve him all the 
cream, 


The miller, that magician, highest 
protein wheat, 

_Makes others look like pikers in the race. 
In every form of finance he has Rockefeller 
beat, 

Hank Ford can 
chase. 


buying 


just about stay in the 


He books ahead a year or more, a month's 
too short to him, 
And prices do not bother him at all. 
He cares not what it costs to grind, 
empties out the bin, 
And, “overhead’s’’ a word he can’t recall. 


just 


When wheat goes up, he ships or not, next 
week, next month, next year, 
It’s all the same to him what buyers ask. 
He does not figure profit, and he never loses 
cheer, 
Just make the sale, 
task, 


that seems his only 


When wheat goes down, he holds cars back, 
he may not even kick, 
“Don’t scare away the trade,’”’ his motto 
8. 
He sells to all and takes a chance on mak- 
ing orders stick. 
Now isn’t he what 
“wiz? 


you would call a 


And with all this he seems to thrive, and 
stay above the flood, 
And pays a tax on income, I am told. 
He’s the only man in history making turnips 
yield up blood, 
And turning heavy losses into gold. 


Now how he does it I don’t know, nor ever 
will find out, 
His business has more lives than any cat. 
That’s why, when told of magic, I just 
speak right up and shout: 
“The miller is the man who beats all 
that!” —Contributed. 
* * 
Counsel: “What happened after the 
prisoner gave you a blow?” 
Witness: “He gave me a third one.” 
“You mean a second one?” . 
“No; I gave the second one!”—An- 
swers. 
“es 
THE PROUD WIFE 


They passed her in the park. 

“That’s Berry’s wife,’ said Carter. 
“Thinks the world of her husband.” 

“Does she?” said Cartwright. 

“Rather!” rejoined Carter. “Why she 
even believes their parrot taught him to 
swear.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


* . 


Professor: “And now that I’ve proven 
the infinite age of the earth, are there 
any questions to be asked?” 

Student: “Yeah. What time is it?”— 
Washington Dirge. 

* * 

Luther Burbank might try crossing the 
fly, with his myriad eyes, and the centi- 
pede, to produce us the efficient type of 
pedestrian.—Columbia Record. 

* * 
ABSENT TREATMENT 


The young bride had come out second 
best in her first encounter with cookbook 
and gas range. She ran to the telephone 
and called up her mother. 

“Mother,” she sobbed, “I can’t under- 
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stand it. The recipe says clearly, ‘Bring 
to boil on brisk fire, stirring for two min- 
utes. Then beat it for 10 minutes, 
and when I came back again it was 
burned to a crisp !”—Judge. 

a * 

Prospective Mistress: “Now, are you a 
réally good cook?” 

Applicant: “Oh, yes, mum; I allus goes 
to chapel twice on Sundays.”—London 
Opinion. 

7 * 
THE COMPLETE RACONTEUR 


Two men were talking at the club. 

“When I am telling a man a story,” 
said one of them, “I stop short if I see a 
peculiar gleam in his eyes.” 

“Does it means that he has heard the 
story before?” inquired the other. 

“No,” answered the first; “it means 
that he isn’t listening, because he is think- 
ing of the one he intends to tell me.”— 
Tatler (London). 

7 . 

A tailoring paper says that a man with 
a new suit is instinctively trusted. Of 
course. If he wasn’t, how would he get 
the suit?—Punch. 

* . 
UNFIT TO DELIVER 


Mrs. New called at the grocer’s to 
make a complaint. 

“I ordered a dozen oranges from you 
today,” she said, sharply, “and you only 
sent me 11. How was that?” 

“Well, ma’am,” explained the grocer, 
“one of them was so bad that I took the 
liberty of throwing it away for you.”— 
Tit-Bits (London). 

* * 

Dividing the atom would be no prob- 
lem to the salaried man who parcels out 
his stipend after paying taxes——Colum- 
bia Record. 

_ * 
NO QUESTION ABOUT IT 


“Ah wins.” 

“What you got?” 

“Three aces.” 

“No yuh don’t. Ah wins.” 

“What yuh got?” 

“Two nines and a razor.” 

“You sho do. How come yuh so lucky?” 
—Who Is Who in the Grain Trade. 


* * 


Henry Ford, having purchased an 
antique stagecoach, now invests in an 
ancient hansom cab. He must be gather- 
ing a family tree for Lizzie—New York 
Herald Tribune. 

* * 

The biscuits mother made are often 
eulogized, but it should not be overlooked 
that the dough father made was worth 
something like 50 cents on the dollar 
more than ours.—Detroit News. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (s¢ven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only -advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Wanted, by large northwestern 
milling company, successful sales- 
man to represent them in Iowa, 
western Illinois and western Wis- 
consin. Only experienced men who 
can sell high priced quality flour 
need apply. Give full particulars 
and salary wanted in first letter. 
Address 38, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 
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